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In times when stories of dishonesty and double- 
dealing fill the air, and give the best and bravest 
men occasional twinges of despondency, it is 
cheering to turn to words like those spoken by 
Prof. Swing a fortnight ago upon “ The Religion 
of Character.” Whatever Jew and Catholic, Cal- 
vinist and Liberal may find in religion to differ 
about, all will agree with the preacher that ‘it 
has become evident by the condition of society 
that what is demanded is a religion of virtue.” If 
it be answered by some one that all religion is of 
virtue, the unanswerable reply is that it is not so 
taught frequently and plainly enough. Men who 
deliver simple, forcible moral essays from pulpits 
are not numerous, although pulpits are full of 
good men. Virtue is inculcated to men every 
Sunday in nearly every church, but is too often 
enwrapped in what seems to the preacher to be 
of more consequence than virtue itself, and the 
wrappings are made inseparable from the treas- 
ure. There is apparently too much willingness to 
leave the principles of the doctrine of Christ and 
go on unto perfection before the principles them- 
selves are acquired, or before even the great com- 
mandments are comprehended. We do not covet 
the comments which even in the most enlightened 
communities are inflicted upon the preacher who 
takes either the sixth, seventh, or eighth com- 
mandment as a text, or who urges men to submit 
to the dictates of their consciences ; yet these are 
the teachings which the developments of the age 
show that men most sorely need. Few Christians 
believe that the world can be made virtuous ex- 
cept through religion: what are the indications 
that the church is reaching the consciences of 
men ? 





That Methodism should spread and prosper in 
the way it has been doing for the last half cen- 
tury ceases to become a matter of surprise when 
we come to fully recognize its inborn habits of 
push and promptness. Methodists don’t know 
what failure is, or at least they won't put up with 
it if in given cases it threatens harm. Mr. Daniel 
Drew’s unfortunate collapse, for instance, would 
be sufficient to try most of our denominations very 
sorely at this time, but our friends of the ‘‘ rouse- 
ment” persuasion, nothing daunted, have taken 
the bull by the horns, and Drew Seminary, we 
may depend upon it, will not be allowed to suffer. 
Then there is Wesleyan University on the Con- 
necticut—which for three or four years past, cer- 
tainly, has been in the way of furnishing Metho- 
dist pulpits with some healthy, vigorous, whole- 
souled preachers—hard pressed for funds. It has 
only needed an appeal from its President to bring 
subscriptions from half a dozen sources, and 
already it is proposed to endow the college with 
half a million. Or, coming to individuals, if Mr. 
Drew falls here, some one else rises there to help 
repair the damage, as in the case of Mr. Stout, a 
bank president of this city, who gives eighty 
thousand dollars in equal parts to the two crip- 
pled institutions mentioned. The methods of 
Methodism have a touch of worldly vitality about 
them, and that is a secret of its success; not the 
only one, of course, 


| with bim. We wonder, however, how many 
members of the same audience applied the gen- 
eral truth to particular cases, beginning at home, 
| and how much satisfaction they derived from it ? 
Of course in homes where the Christian Union is 
read there are no women who are mere loungers, 
or playthings, or upper servants, or drudges: in 
all these homes the mothers and daughters are 
intellectually, alike by right, permission and de- 
sire, the equals and companions of their husbands 
and brothers ; if there are lovers among them, the 
young men do not in conversation confine them- 
selves solely to compliments and intellectual con- 
fectionery, and the ladies occasionally display an 
interest in the higher life of the men with whom 
they expect to be united for life, but—if Mr. Cur- 
tis’s test were rigidly applied, who does not know 
reputable families who would rank but little 
higher than barbarians ? 


| 
| 





It is announced that Queen Victoria and mem- 
bers of her family are to contribute specimens of 
their individual work at the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion. To be more particular, the Queen will send 
twenty-six etchings made by her own hand, and 
two table-napkins which she spun herself, while 
Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise of Hesse and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein will 
show what they can do in the line of embroider- 
ing banner-screens and table-cloths. Here is a 
centennial contrast—for it is contrasts that we 
are making this year. Did the noble Queen’s 
illustrious predecessor, George the Third, and his 
family send us anything quite so delicate and 
useful at our christening a hundred years ago? 
The temptation thus offered to moralize on the 
whirligig of time is irresistible, but nevertheless 
we resist. It’s more to the point to express our 
gratification not only that Queen Victoria honors 
us with tokens of her consideration but that she 
likewise sets a good example of industry to those 
untitled queens of American society who spin not, 
nor know how to etch, nor understand embroid- 
ering table-cloths, nor attempt anything but 
drawing-room conquests. 





A most unwelcome duty is that of discouraging 
bright anticipations, but there are times when it 
should be done, and the present is one of them. 
There is no disguising the fact that the business 
outlook, while not actually bad, offers but little 
encouragement to those who have hoped for a 
better season than we have lately been favored 
with. When grain dealers can speculate only 
on*weather probabilities; when, although the 
balance of trade is against us, gold declines ; when 
we are shipping so little to Europe that steamers 
are being rapidly withdrawn from service ; when 
money goes begging for borrowers, at lower rates 
than have been recorded for years ; when jobbers 
are so anxious to unload heavy stocks of goods 
that they publish competing price-lists, and man- 
ufacturers beg them not to do so lest they ruin 
the market ; when a slight rumor sends specula- 
tive stocks up or down ten per cent. or more, and 
good securities command higher prices than ever 
they did—such a season is not one in which to 
discount the future, and spend money yet to be 
earned. Before we get back to hard money and 
pay our debts we must either earn more or spend 
less. As the signs of the times indicate that the 
former is at present impossible to industrious 
people, the latter is our only safe course, and 
whosoever succeeds at it will not blame us for our 
advice, even if the year proves more prosperous 
than it now promises to be. 





It would seem that scandal-mongers could, find 
victims easily enough without tormenting a man 
who, like Charles O’Conor, is far past the usual 
limit of life, who has barely recovered from what 
seemed a death-bed illness, and whose character 
is cherished by its owner with more regard than 
even the best men usually manifest for the same 
attribute. But some one appears in print with 
the charge that Mr. O’Conor, as counsel for the 
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defendant in the famous Forrest divorce case, put 
the public under the impression that his services 
were gratuitous, and yet at the end of the fourteen 
years’ struggle took from Mrs. Forrest the greater 
portion of the sixty odd thousand dollars she 
received. The Bar Association, of which Mr. 
O’Conor demanded an inquiry, rightly treated the 
matter as one of mere form, to be investigated 
only because Mr. O’Conor desired it, and the old 
lawyer’s denial and explanation, besides being 
unhesitatingly accepted by all respectable people, 
will add to the luster of an unsullied reputation. 
But the thought that the blow aimed at Mr. 
O’Conor might only have reached a dead man, 
with neither wife nor child to prepare a defense 
which no one could have imagined would ever be 
demanded, shows in their true character those 
beings who, incapable of raising themselves to 
respectability, try to make themselves appear Jess 
contemptible by attempting to drag better men 
down to their own level. 


At last the Silver Bill has passed both Houses 
and been signed by the President, and the paper 
fractional currency is to bf reduced to its proper 
level, which is that of the kindling-basket and 
the lamp-lighter. No one will bemoan the substi- 
tution, except those people who are in the habit of 
carrying with them a large quantity of money, 
and for these an impecunious public will have but 
little sympathy. For ourselves, we hail the 
change with satisfaction because it is a step— 
only a step, to be sure—toward resumption, and 
the moral definition of resumption is the payment 
of debts. For the greater blessing of familiarity 
with gold coin we cannot yet hope, but when we 
consider the lack of knowledge of legislative ma- 
jorities about finance, it is not hard to imagine 
that when Congressmen see that all our dimes 
and quarters do not take ship for Europe, they 
will be so elated by the success of their single 
completed financial action that they will exhibit 
more courage in the contemplation of the greater 
work before them. 





It does not seem entirely certain that the redue- 
tion in the working force of the New York Custom 
House was made only from motives of economy. 
One of the discharged inspectors, a class of men 
upon which the order fell but lightly, claims to 
have been discharged because, in his capacity of 
citizen, he worked and voted for an unpledged 
delegation to the Jate Republican State Conven- 
tion. Were the ex-official in question one of the 
place-holders whose only services are political, the 
alleged cause of his dismissal might be overlooked 
even by some reformers, but he happened to be 
an old appointee who understood his duty and 
attended to it strictly. 





There is no lack of evidence that many a man 
of good repute, and entirely out of politics, is 
trying to devise some way in which the United 
States may keep, without stealing it, the reported 
unexpended portion of the Genevaaward, The 
commonest argument is one which indicates that 
people have forgotten one of the conditions under 
which the award was made was that no indirect 
damages should be considered. The case, as it 
stands, is no more pleasing to the national pride 
than to the sympathetic pocket : to have expected 
more than we received, and then to be unable to 
use the whole sum intrusted to us, is extremely 
mortifying, but pride is out of place when it 
stands in the way of honesty, and no compromise 
between the two qualities will deceive any one 
but he who makes it. Men who submit to such 
compromises are in an excellent mental position 
to understand how Belknap fell, and how dozens 
of other fine fellows have given rise to scandals 
whose bottom was money. 

The Tribune, with that malignity which seems 
an indispensable attribute of the independent 
press, suggests that the Connecticut Legislature, 
new Democratic, should send Mr. D. A. Wells to 
the United States Senate. The 7ribune’s excuse 
for this hint is plausibly based upon the fact that in 
Mr. Wells’s own Congressional district, which al- 
ways goes Republican, Mr. Wells himself was nomi- 
nated for Congress by the Democrats, just pre- 
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vious to the late election, but was as a matter of | 
course defeated. The editor even suggests that 
if his defeat had not been absolutely certain the 
Democracy would never have nominated a man | 
of so much statesmanlike ability and so little zeal 
for pulling partisan wires. Now, however, a 
Senatorial vacancy exists; Mr. Wells is a man | 
whose information upon the important subject of | 
finance probably exceeds that of all other Con- 
necticut Democrats combined, and he has never 
shown any ability for neglecting his nation for 
the sake of his party. Howsucha man is to get 
into the United States Senate from anywhere isa 
poser, but if the Connecticut Democrats show | 
themselves able to put him there we shall be | 
among the first to rejoice. | 





The ugly stories of Detective Bell and ex-Chief | 
Whitley, of the Secret Service, are not yet dis- | 
proved, nor have they received even such denials 
as were naturally expected by the public. Un- 
less, however, both witnesses are given to the most 
barefaced lying, it is proved that the servility of 
at least one class of our public servants has been 
such as would have disgraced the minions of a 
despot. Both men seem to have been willing to 
do anything, no matter how disgraceful, if they 
were only sure that their orders came from com- | 
petent authority. Obedience is a virtue which is 
never out of place in publie servants ; but unless 
those who practice it have well-kept consciences 
of their own, it is the medium through which the | 
worst abuses may ke most surely perpetrated. 





THE CRISIS AND THE CRITICS. 

HE argument of Dr. Dexter in the 7rivune is 

commented upon elsewhere. Its foree as a 
contribution to the chorus of hostile criticism upon 
the Advisory Council is weakened by the fact | 
that it is not in harmony with other voiees in the 
same chorus. In fact, Dr. Dexter has to maintain 
his own consistency, and look out for his own 
line of retreat, too assiduously to be quite free to 
co-operate with his allies, 

Thus it appears, as we pointed out last week, | 
that Prof. Smyth wishes the Andover letter to be | 
understood as having been hitherto misunder- | 
stood. It was indeed, he admits, a proposal for 
the trial, by mutual ceuncil, of the pastor of 
Plymouth Chureh; but Dr. Bacon and the Ad- 
visory Council thought this proposal, if rejected, 
might be claimed as the proper preliminary step 
to an ex parte Council, called by,the Church in | 
Andover Theological Seminary, to deal with the 
same question. Prof. Smyth, if we comprehend | 
him correctly, earnestly denies this, and intimates | 
that if the Seminary church should hereafter call 
an ex parte Council, it would be to try Plymouth | 
Church, not its pastor. It is true, the waniion| 
of the sincerity and sufficiency of the action of 
Plymouth Church was not propounded as the 
subject for a mutual council, and therefore was 
not (reasonably or unreasonably) declined by that 
church. But doubtless a precedent could be 
found for overleaping that slight formality. Prof. 
Smyth might say it seemed hopeless to approach 
the sister church in question, or Dr. Dexter might | 
demonstrate over again that a mutual council | 
between two churches is ‘‘ technically” uncongre- 
gational, and therefore an ex parte council to try 
a church is not ‘‘ technically” ea parte. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Dexter and his fertivm quid | 
are not available in the present crisis. Prof. 
Smyth, unhampered by previous positive, public | 
declarations of his intentions, has adopted a line | 
upon which his editorial ally cannot follow him. | 
The very interpretation which the Advisory | 
Council put upon the Andover letter, and which 
Prof. Smyth disclaims, had been positively an- 
nounced in the Congregationalist of Feb. 2. Dr. 
Dexter, appearing to have forgotten the impossi- 
bility of a mutual council between churches, there 
declared that the church which made the propo- 
sition eould, incase the mutual council were not 
accepted, call a council of which it should “‘ name 
all the members”; that ‘*‘such a council would 
take absolute, undeniable and unavoidable juris- 
diction of the whole case”; and furthermore, that 
Plymouth Church and its pastor could not ‘de- 
cline or evade such an investigation,” except ‘‘by | 
retreating before it out of the Congregational 
denomination.” This, by the way, is another of 
Dr. Dexter's ingenious novelties—an ex parte 
eouncil, of such extraordinary powers that the 
bare denial of its jurisdiction, on the paet of a 
church which had no hand in ealling it, is a ‘‘re- 
treat” from the ‘* Congregational denomination.” | 
One might be inclined to suspect a couple of 
typographical errors here, and to make arbitrary 


es once 


substitution of ‘‘ revolt” for ‘‘ retreat,” and ‘‘dom- 
ination” for ‘‘ denomination.” 

Dr. Dexter denies that he was one of the origi- 
nators of the ‘‘Andover plan;” but he stands 


' confessed as one of the originators, perhaps the 


originator, of that interpretation of it which the 
Advisory Council adopted, which Andover dis- 
claims, and which, as parent or sponsor, he is now 
bound to support. Accordingly he labors to show 
that the Advisory Council did not misunderstand 
the Andover plan; that that plan does in- 
volve the investigation by a council of sister 
churches of ‘‘all allegations made against the 
moral character of the pastor” of a church, with 
or without the codperation of the church con- 
cerned ; that this is Congregational, and logically 
follows from the Cambridge platform; that the 
Cambridge platform, however, ought not to stand 
in the way if a ‘‘new adjustment of our methods ” 
is desirable ; that such a new adjustment is de- 
sirable, and that this is precisely the one required, 
and so on. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Storrs and his church are de- 
manding what they call the ‘‘old” or ‘“‘ conserva- 
tive” Congregationalism, and asserting that 
“there isa known end authoritative ecclesias- 
tical law of the Congregational Church "—another 
novelty, by the way, this ‘*‘Congregational 
Church,” which President Sturtevant exposed 
last week in our columns as a barbarism in lan- 
guage, covering a dangerous revolution in ideas. 
We understand that the copy of the resolutions 
sent out in pamphlet form by the Church of the 


| . . . 
| Pilgrims does not contain the phrase—the reso- 
‘ Jutions baving been amended, with more ‘‘ wise 


diseretion ” than legitimate authority, since they 
were voted and printed in the newspapers. But 
the meaning of the Pilgrim protest is not changed. 
Dr. Storrs substantially protests against ‘‘new 
adjustments of our methods,” and threatens to 


_ leave the Congregational fellowship if they are 


attempted. Of course neither the editor of a 
Congregational journal nor the professors of a 
Congregational seminary can easily echo that 


| menace, 


Prof. Bartlett, from Chicago, has some weighty 
words to say, and thinks ‘‘it may not be im- 
proper” to intimate that Mr. Beecher’s special 
advocates (meaning Prof. Dwight) are taking a 
most unwise course, ‘‘unless, indeed, he be guilty 
of the crimes charged upon him. In this last case 
probably it would be the safest, as it is the com- 
monest course.” If we should faintly protest 
that we differ from Prof. Bartlett, and think this 


| aspersion on his part considerably more than ‘‘im- 


proper,” we should doubtless be held to have un- 
warrantably intruded into a great ecclesiastical 
discussion a petty outery about personal insult. 
This, of course, we must not do. But we trust 
we may, without indecorum, call attention to the 
attitude of Plymouth Church. 

That church, suffering under misconstruction 
and accusations, and perplexed as to its duty, 
ealled an Advisory Council of sister churches. 
We believe that was Congregational. The whole 
course of the church was laid before that Council, 
and light was sought both upon the possible 
errors of the past and upon the path of wisdom 
for the future. Zhat was Congregational. The 
Andover letter, containing a distinct allusion to 
this Council, sent intentionally while the Council 
was assembling, published in the newspapers, 
without the knowledge or connivance of its re- 
cipients, during the sessions of the Council, was, 
with the written, cordial assent of the committee 
bringing it, laid before the Council. If that was 
not Congregational, it was'one of those ‘‘new 
adjustments” which Dr. Dexter recommends. 
Doubtless the fathers did not anticipate that 
after a church had called a council for advice on 
a certain subject, another church would interject 
aletter on the same subject, changing the situa- 
tion of affairs on which advice was desired. If 
they had foreseen such a complication they might 
have put into some platform an ‘‘ Andover plank,” 
providing that, such a letter having been sent 
and received and published in the newspapers, 
and constituting in truth one of the elements of 
the question submitted in the letter-missive, and 
neither the church calling the council, nor the 
representatives of the churches constituting the 
council, nor the representatives of the church 
sending the letter making any objection thereto, 
the letter might without offense be laid before 
the council. 

This having been done, the Council advised 
Plymouth Church upon past, present and future. 
It recommended a certain plan of procedure. If 
it had taken no action whatever on the Andover 
letter, this recommendation of a different plan 





would have contemplated the declination of the 
Andover proposal. But the Council advised in 
terms such a declination. Plymouth Church, 
having called this multitude of churches and 
brethren together, felt bound to accept and follow 
their advice. This it has done in perfect courtesy 
to those who held differing views. We believe it 
is quite Congregational to abide by the Result of 
a Council. Nobody that we are aware of, except 
Prof. Smyth, in the somewhat desperate ex- 
tremity of argument, has suggested that that 
church could with propriety refuse to hear the 
unanimous voice of such a body, called together 
by itself. He, indeed, professes to hope that Ply- 
mouth Church may reconsider its hasty action, 
and, rejecting the advice of scores of churches 
throughout the land, adopt the views and mea- 
sures of the church in Andover Seminary. 

But if such a course were possible at this time, 
what is the Congregationalism which is to be vin- 
dicated by it? In one short month its advocates 


have developed so many differences that it is not. 


easy to state the ground they hold in common, 
We find in all their discordant statements no 
coincidence more striking than their common dis- 
regard of the principle of the sacred independence 
of the local church. Dr. Dexter is ready with an 
elaborate argument to show that the old doctrine 
of local independence arose when the churches 
were few and scattered, and aristocratic in gov- 
ernment, and is not applicable to numerous and. 
democratic churches. Perhaps the others would 
not accept his view ; but they will not hesitate at 
his conclusion. The rights of the local church 
they agree to strike down. For.the rest, fighting 
over the body of that slain principle, they are 
ready, apparently, to use any weapons that prom- 
ise to be effective against the Advisory Council 
and its recommendations. One says the Council 
violated the platforms ; another says it slavishly 
worshiped them. One charges it with innovation; 
another says a new adjustment of methods is re- 
quired, which it did not make. As to the investi- 
gating commission which it recommended, it is 
predicted that it will never be constituted ; when 
it is constituted, it will be made up of partisans ; 
when it assembles, its eminent members, though 
not partisans, will be under suspicion, because 
Plymouth Church has empowered them to act. 
That church is notoriously unwilling to be 
investigated; it has shown that spirit in nu- 
merous investigations already. The trouble 
with all these investigations was that Ply- 
mouth Church consented to them; there never 
will be a proper investigation until one is had to 
which Plymouth Church does not consent ; there- 
fore these eminent gentlemen will be. crippled at 
the outset by the consent of Plymouth Church, 
Moreover, they will be unable to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses; the witnesses will not come; 
when they do come, they will not tell the truth; 
when they do tell the truth, they will not be pro- 
tected ; when the Commission reports to Plymouth 
Church, that church will smother the report ; and 
when that church publishes the-report, it will be 
favorable to Mr. Beecher. 

Putting all these utterances side by side, we are 
justified in saying that they seem a little incon- 
gruous. Plymouth Church may be excused, if, 
while Dr. Dexter labors st his new adjustments 
and Dr. Storrs denounces new adjustments and 
Prof. Smyth disclaims them, and Prof. Bartlett 
charges the controversial sins of Prof. Dwight to 
the account of Mr. Beecher, she prefers to follow 
in good faith the clear, simple, unanimous sugges- 
tions of the Advisory Council. 





OLD CONGREGATIONALISM AND NEW. 


HE story is told, if we mistake not, of Curran, 
-L that he was once retained unexpectedly in 
an important case for the defense, but rising to 
his feet under the impression that he was for the 
plaintiff, proceeded with a plea which filled his 
own client with dismay. At length his junior 
plucked him by the sleeve and whispered to him 
that he was retained for the other side. Nothing 
abashed, Mr. Curran proceeded with perfect non- 
chalance, saying: ‘‘Such, gentlemen of the jury, 
are the arguments which will be addressed to you 
by my honorable friend upon the other side. 
How illogical and futile they are, I shall now pro- 
ceed to show to your complete satisfaction.” 
Some of Dr. Dexter’s juniors ought to remind him 
which side he is on; for his historical survey, 
published in last Saturday’s Tribune, quite con- 
clusively shows how thoroughly the Andover 
plan contradicts all the precedents of Congrega- 
tionalism, as Prof. Dwight has already shown 
that it is subversive of all our time-honored prin- 
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ciples. It is, indeed, quite legitimate and appro- 
priate as a supplementary letter to those of Prof. 
Dwight. Its space forbids us from transferring it 
to our columns, but we give our readers in brief 
its substance, and, as far as possible, in the au- 
thor’s own words. 

DR. DEXTER’S POSITION. 

In the original Congregationalism, according 
to Dr. Dexter, ‘“ our present doctrine of fellowship 
by which the entire body of Congregational 
churches and ministers is held responsible (the 
italics are my own) for the good character and 
conduct of every individual member,” existed only 
in the most rudimentary form. The great princi- 
ple of the body was that “every distinet congre- 
gation which may actively meet in one place is 
in full possession of the adoption and the glory 
and the covenants ;” the ‘other side of the sys- 
tem,” involving ‘‘ mutual responsibility,” was 
then ‘‘searcely more than suggested to their phi- 
losophy.” Aecording to the Cambridge Platform, 
the church was competent to ordain its own min- 
ister; the ‘‘elders of other churches” might help 
if desired ; no council was required : the minister 
was ‘‘the minister of his own church alone ;” he 
became a layman when he resigned his pastoral 
relation. This absolute, entire, undiminished 
right of the local church to manage its own affairs 
in its own way was the fundamental principle of 
the churches, iterated and reiterated from the 
days of the Cambridge Platform down, Dr. Dex- 
ter cites abundant authorities; it was ‘needless. 
Councils might indeed be called, but only as one 
ehurch sought help of its sister churches. ‘‘A 
Synode is a joyning or partaking of the authoritie 
of manie churches mette together in peace for 
redresse and deciding of matters, which cannot 
wel be otherwise taken vp—when the weaker 
churches seeke helpe of the stronger, for deciding 
or redressing of matters; or else the stronger 
Jooke to them for redresse.” 

The right, however, to such aid was aright of 
the member, not merely of the church; hence a 
minority might ask the counsel of other churches, 
as ‘‘when the pastor himself becomes an offend- 
er” and ‘hooks in the major part” of the church, 
60 that ‘‘there be no more than two or three that 
remain still aggrieved,” they may consult neigh- 
boring pastors and calla council, which shall bear 
both sides, arrive at a final utterance, and issue its 
judgment. The only method of enforcing the de- 
eree, however, was a sentence of ‘‘non-commu- 
nion” against the church that refused compliance. 

But this principle of he/p is not enough. ‘‘The 
Congregationalism of our times has diverged from 
that which shaped and sphered itself in the Cam- 
bridge platform in many respects.” ‘‘The local 
Congregational church, in the exact and distinct- 
ive form known to the Cambridge Platform, no 
longer exists ‘among men.” ‘‘It has never bem 
regarded as a sufficient reason for the non-adop- 
tion of any needed improvement that no exact 
precedent out of the Congregational past could 
be produced to warrant it.” ‘‘Some method 
should exist of regularly determining the guilt or 
innocence of a minister accused of scandalous 
crime; . . . therefore the Congregational pol- 
ity must have, o7 must create, such a method.” 


NEW CONGREGATIONALISM. 

This is the outcome of the whole matter. Old 
Congregationalism, the Congregationalism of 
Browne, and Robinson, and Increase and Cotton 
Mather, and the Cambridge Platform, the Con- 
gregationalism of our fathers, knew of no court 
and no trial outside the local church. It was it- 
self a church of God, complete for all purposes 
whatever; able to ordain and to depose its min- 
isters, to receive and to discipline its members ; 
and only when it found itself in difficulties too 
great for its powers was the Council or ‘‘ Synode” 
known, for then it could call on the fellowship of 
friendly churches for council and for aid. This 
Congregationualism of the fathers is the Congre- 
gationalisiww of Plymouth Church. It believes in 
the liberty of the local church. It believes in its 
right alike to inake and unmake ministers, to re- 
ceive and to cast out members. It believes in the 
right of a troubled church to call on friendly 
churches for counsel and aid, and on its right to 
follow that counsel when obtained by prayer and 
deliberation and given in love and sympathy. 
Dr. Dexter believes in ‘‘a denomination of Con- 
gregational churches spanning a continent”—an 
idea which in the same sentence he tells us ‘‘ was 
notin all their (the fathers’ thoughts”; he believes 
that the minister receives his standing in the 
Congregational ministry ‘‘ from a Council, and it 
can only be taken from him by Council”; he be- 
lieves that since our fathers provided no method 





outside the local church for the trial of a minister 


| 


there is a call for a ‘‘needed improvement”; that | 


since they provided no ecelesiastical courts out- 
side the local church, ‘‘the Congregational polity 
must create one.” 

We agree with him most heartily that Congre- 
gationalism has th® right ‘‘of adapting itself to 
emergencies”; we do not deny his right to ad- 
vocate ‘‘ needed improvements,” and urge the 
churches to ‘‘create” new courts. But he ought 
to be honest with his readers, with the churches, 
with himself. He ought to have done with de- 
manding the indorsement of conservative men 
in the churches for the Andpver plan, as ‘‘the 
way of the fathers.” He ought to say frankly and 
fairly, Plymouth Church adheres to the old ways; 
I think they are insufficient ; I show you a better 
way. He ought not to recommend his ‘‘ needed 
improvement ” to the unwary as an ancient land- 
mark. He ought not to put his very new wine 
into bottles with very old labels. We beg leave 
to remind him, too, of the danger of patching an 


ancient and honored garment with a piece of so | 


very bew cloth. 

How the world moves! To our amazement we 
find ourselves ‘‘ Conservative Congregationalists,” 
and the old Boston Recorder leading off in a de- 
mand for “needed improvements ” and the ‘ere 
ation ” of new methods! 

A new Congregationalism is on foot. The root 
idea of the rights and duty of each church to 
receive, keep, try, defend or discipline its own 
members is to be taken away under the inordinate 
claims of Fellowship. 'The sooner the churches 
realize this the better for their peace and in 
tegrity. 





NOTES. 

—Mr. Stewart's will was filed in the Surrogwate’s 
office Friday afternoon, and published immediatels 
thereafter. It bequeaths to his wife, Mrs. Cornet: 
M. Stewart, her heirs 
and estate of any and every kind and deserip sand 
wherever situated.” 


and assigns, “all my prop 


Judge Hepury Hilton is appointed | 


to close up partnership business affairs and act in the | 
settlement of the estate. To him is left one million 


doliars. Numerous servants are pensioned by the pro- 
Visions of various codicils, and some minor bequests 
are added in favor of various persons, ina letter to 
his wife bearing date March 29th, 1875, he gives the fol- 
lowing directions: 

“T hope and trust my life may be spared so that T maycom 
plete the various plans for the welfare of our fellow being 
which I have already initiated, but should it be ruled other 


wise, I must depend upon you, with such aid as you may call | 


about you, to carry out what I have begun. Tam not 
unaware, also, of the fact that there are many who have 
served me faithfully and well in my business and otherwise, 
who should be recognized and rewarded, but for whom I have 
as yet made no special provision. . . Espeeially, how- 
ever, I do desire you will ascertain the names of all such of 
my employés who have been with me fora period of ten years 
and upwards. And I request that to each of those who have 
been in my employment for a period of twenty years shall be 
paid one thousand dollars, while to each of those who have 
been with me for ten years sball be paid five hundred 
doliars.”” 

We may therefore be permitted to infer that the proj- 
ect for homes for working-women and for young men 
will be duly carried out, although the transfer of Mrs, 
Stewart's entire interest in the firm of A. T. Stewart & 
Co., already made to Judge Hilton for the sum of 
$1,000,000 leaves the publie in doubt as to how Mr. 
Stewart’s benevolent purposes, if uumerous, are to be 
fulfilled. 


—The postal law, touching third class matter, 
passed by the Senate, 1s not what the public demand, 
nor do we think it nearly as good in its features as the 
old Jaw of which Senator Hamlin blunderingly caused 
the repeal. But it is so much better than the proposed 
law apportioning rates to distance, we are glad to note 
the progress. Apropos of the latter proposition, Hon, 
Horatio King, for thirty years in the Post-Office 
Department, writes: 

“And now Senator Hamlin has made arother mistake by 
proposing different rates according to distance. This is a ret- 
rograde mevement of nearly forty years, and I hope it will 
be defeated. Simplicity, not complexity, is what we want. 
When postage was rated according to distance, although the 
Department went to the expense of furnishing postmasters 
with the distances, there was always doubt, giving rise every- 
where to disputes and complaints. Let an average fair single 
rate be established and stick to it. These coustant changes 
are a nuisance.” 

These are our sentiments, and we find them also ably 
supported by the Christian at Work, which demauds 
with pungent and caustic criticism a return to the old 
rates. 


—On Saturday evening, April 22d. an evening 
of English glees, complimentary to Miss Annie KE. Hol- 
brook and Mr. Baird, will be given by the English 
Glee Club at the Athenssum, Brooklyn. Miss Hol- 
brook, as the solo contralto ot Plymouth Chureh, bas 
won the highest praise and is warmly esteemed by all. 
That this appreciation will be manifested by a full 
attendance we do not doubt. 











—The Nation, in a paragraph which we publish 
in another column, undertakes to give the difference 
between the Andover plan and that of the Advisory 
Council, Will it do us the justice to print the follow- 
ing paragraphinreturn? The * friends of Mr. Beecher” 
demand an “investigation conducted jointly, both by 
those who believe in Mr. Beecher and those who do 
not, under the old system of attack and defense, which 
has now been in use by the courts of the Anglo-Saxon 
race fora thousand years, and is recognized as the most 
satisfactory mode of getting at the truth through hu- 
man testimony,” but which they “ propose to improve 
in this case by discarding the technical rules of evi- 
dence and hearing everybody who has anything to 
say.’ For this purpose they propose the constitution 
ofatribunal composed of men against whose judicial 
fairness no one has yet ventured to say a word, and 
whcese opinions, if they have any, have not been made 
public. Since no officer answering to a prosecuting 
attorney is known to Congregationalism, in which 
denomination ecclesiastical trials outside the local 
ebureh are happily unknown, a general invitation was 
extended to any one who thought he knew anything 
against Mr. Beecher to act as prosecuting officer; and 
any assistance that be might desire was promised to 
him. No one responding, formal requests have been 
extended in succession to Prof. Smyth and Drs. Storrs 
und Budington to act for the denomination in that 
capacity. The Andover plan proposes a trial without 
any prosecutor, or even any charges to prosecute or 
reply to; and for their trial it proposes a ‘struck 
jury,” sclected one half by the friends of Mr. Beecher 
and the other half by the scarcely concealed enemiés. 
The inevitabie result, if not the real object, must bea 
divided verdict and a broken court—a result which 
would be as unsatisfactory to the “general public” as 
the process would be manifestly unjust to the persoa 
under suspicion. 






—We fell into an error in stating that the An- 
Gover Seminary Church has only thirty members. A 
contemporary assures us that it has more than that 
number of ‘* female members’ —meaning, we suppose, 
women—on its rolls. According to the tables of the 
Congregational Quarterly it has a total membership of 
cighty-five, mainly, of Course, professors in the semi- 
nary and their families, with a frequently changing 
body of students. 


The Rev. Dr. Bacon was asked the other day 
if he would answer Prof. Sinyth’s letter. ‘When I 
have done with my writipg for the Advance,” he re- 
plied, “I shall have dove with the Council and all 
questions pussing out of it. Meanwhile, I have no 
time for a controversy with Professor Smyth. It I 
should say anything to bim it would be not much 
more than this: ‘Gang your ain gail,’ call your council 
aud try what you can do,” : 


—On Good Friday, which was also the anniver- 
ary of President Lincoln’s assassination, a new statue 
of President Lincoln was unveiled at Washington, the 
ceremony being performed by the President, in the 
presence of the Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Foreign Ministers, Congressmen and other 
spectators, estimated to number 25,000. The statue, 
by Ball, of Florence, is pronounced as good as the best 
of the many Lincoln statues. Itis of bronze, and of 
colossal size: Mr. Lincoln is represented as standing 
erect, With the Emancipation Proclamation in one 
hand, while the otber band is outstretched over a slave 
from whom shackles have just fallen. The most nota- 
ble point about the statue is the manner in which its 
erection was suggested and the expenses thereof were 
paid: the suggestion and the first subscription were 
made, on the morning after the President's assassina- 
tion, by Charlotte Scott, a colored woman living at 
Marietta, Obio. All the remaining money, about 
$17,000, has been subscribed by colored people in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union. Among the exercises fol- 
lowing the unveiling of the statue were the reading of 
a poem by Miss Cornelia Ray (colored) and an oration 
by Frederick Douglas. Reflections, upon this occasion 
by an “old stager,’’ who remembers the national 
capital as it was twenty years ago, must be peculiarly 
startling. 


—Messrs. Moody and Sankey close their services 
at the Hippodrome on Wednesday of the present 
week. No one, urely, would dare to say that New 
York city is worse off for the coming of these lay 


| preachers, Will any one deny that it is better off? Itis 


some ten weeks since the services commenced here, 
and up to the very last they have been sustained with 
increasing interest. How many different persons have 
attended them, how many have been constant at- 
tendants, how many have been church members, how 
many vot, it is impossible to say; but if we make the 
very moderate calculation that Mr. Moody has 
preached to 10,000 persons every day, and that, in the 
aggregate, he has had 750,000 hearers at the Hippo- 
drome we are justified in assuming that manythousand 
separate individuals bave heard him at least once, 
and doubtiess much oftener. Figures, itis true, are 
not to be taken in such a case as evidence of the 
amount of good accomplished, but they may be made 
the basis of a very strong faith that some good has 
been done. Those who bave had the opportunity of 
judgiug claim that the services have been the means 
of turning a large number of persons, of all classes, 
into the current of a new life, and it is understood 
that a statement of known results will shortly appear. 
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ALEXANDER TURNEY STEWART. 


HE death of the most successful man, com- 

mercially speaking, in a nation of forty million 
souls deserves more than the passing notice which we 
were able to give it last week. This would be true 
even if the person in question had made himself a 
by-word for the unscrupulousness of his dealings and 
for his utter disregard of laws human and divine. In 
such a case the obvious moral would be a warning. 
In the ‘present instance it may well serve as an e@Xx- 
ample. There are those who say that Mr. Stewart 
was a hard man in all his dealings, that he used his 
enormous wealth to erush struggling opponents in 
his own line of trade, that he gave nothing in charity, 
that his subordinates were kept on starvation wages, 
that he was irreligious, and so on through the whole 
list of sins which men and women are always ready 
to lay at one another's doors. It is hardly pos- 
sible that a man engaged in such intense competition 
as is at present characteristic of our mercantile life 
ean wholly avoid acts which will in some quarter be 
deemed oppressive. The very fact of his success is 
enough to embitter a certain class of minds against 
him, and to the possessors of such mental organiza- 
tions the current eulogizing of this great merchant 
must be simply exasperating. 

We do not pretend to say that all theZcomplaints 
against him are groundless. In the advance of sucha 
gigantic accumulation of energy and capital individ- 
vals, scores and hundreds of them, perhaps, were in- 
jured in purse or pride. Making all allowance, how- 
ever, for those things wherein he may or may not 
have fallen short of the Christian ideal, there is, we 
believe, no disputing the fact that from the first he did 
av honest cash business. His bills were always paid. No 
panic ever caught him at such a disadvantage that his 
ereditors suffered, for the simple reason that practi- 
cally he had no creditors. He paid as he went se far 
as was possible in conducting the vast business of 
which he was, till within a few days of his death, the 
executive head. If those who were owing him at such 
times of financial stress were taught gruesome lessons 
as to correct business methods, wasit wholly Mr. Stew- 
art's fault? 

It is said that on the first day that his shop was 
opened in Broadway, opposite the present wholesale 
department, he overheard a salesman ascribing to 
certain goods virtues which they did not possess. Mr. 
Stewart promptly repudiated the statement in the 
hearing of the would-be purchaser, and the clerk as 
frankly rejoined: “Mr. Stewart, if you are going to 
do business on that plan I will look for another situa- 
tion. You will never last.’’ This precise plan has 
lasted, however, for it is not a week since the writer 
hereof was told by a clerk in Mr. Stewart’s retail 
store that certain articles were damaged and practically 
unserviceable. No man, even if he be a hundred 
millionaire, has lived morally in vainif he has succeed- 
ed in implanting the idea of personal honesty in the 
minds and, let us hope, the consciences of some thou- 
sands of young men and women. 

That time-worn saying, ‘* Honesty is the best policy,” 
does not perfectly express the highest standard of in- 
tegrity. There are a good many people whe are 
honest, according to their understanding of the term, 
because they partly believe in the proverb, and not 
because they would not wrong a neighbor to their own 
lasting,finaneial profit if they could do so without being 
found out. For the ordinary colloquial uses of life, 
however, the saying may serve well enough, and if 
everyone can be made to live up to it we will be the 
last to piek flaws in its integral structure. In its 
commonly accepted sense, at least, Mr. Stewart ap- 
pears to have practiced honesty in all his dealings, and 
to have required it, so far as such an elusive virtue 
can be required, in all with whom he had todo. Who 
has ever heard of a defaulting cashier or agent in his 
employ? There may have been such, but they have 
been very few, or else their transgressions have been 
kept singularly quiet. 

It is no small thing in these days when foreigners 
can, with far too good a show of justice, point oon- 
temptuously at our detected and undetected corrup- 
tions, that we may cite the most notable instance 
of business success which our history affords as the 
result, from first to last, of honest dealing. Fortu- 
nately the country is full of men and women whoina 
smaller way are governed by like principles. Were it 


“ not so we should have more reason for turning pale 


than for blushing at the sneers of our neighbors across 
the water. 

Mr. Stewart’s aim was Success. He is reported to 
have said as much in conversation, and to have 
expressed very decided contempt for the mere greed 
of gold. True, it is easy fora man with sucha bank 
account as bis to speak scornfully of wealth, but it is 
sometbing that he recognized the existence of a feeling 
which, if it be not the noblest possible, is at least 
higher than that which actuates too many of our 
money-getters. Concerning Mr. Stewart's private life 
and tustes there is a deal of curiosity, much of which 
is unwarrantable and may well remain unsatisfied. 
His habits of life were undoubtedly simple, temperate 
and active. His tastes were literary and artistic toa 
somewhat exceptional degree, and in hours of relaxa- 
tion he is said to have been able wholly to lay aside 
business cares. To these facts may be ascribed the 
extraordinary preservation of his powers to an age 
beyond that usually allotted to man. 

We have said that his charities were in the main 





indirect; but he undoubtedly gave largely to many 
worthy objects, and studied carefully reports of 
benevolent enterprises from all over the world. His 
most notable direct gifts to suffering humanity were 
when he sent a ship-load of provisions to Ireland dur- 
ing the famine, bringing back free of charge all the 
emigrants she could carry; when he sent a second 
cargo of supplies to France after the war; and when 
he gave a large sum of money to the destitute in Chi- 
cago after the fire. 

A letter written to a Southern debtor just before 
the war deserves reproduction here, and it is in itself 
sufficient evidence of his patriotism: 

DEAR Stir: Your letter requesting to know whether or not 
Thad offered a million of dollars to the Government for the 
purposes of the war, and at the same time informing me that 
neither yourself nor your friends would pay their debts to 
the firm as they matured, has been received. The intention 
not to pay seems to be universal in the South, aggravated in 
your case by the aseurance that it does not arise from in- 
ability; but whatever may be your determination or that of 
others at the South, it shall not change my course. All that 
I have of position and wealth IT owe to the free institutions 
of the United States under which, in common with all others, 
North and South, protection to life, liberty, and property 
have been enjoyed in the fullest manner. The Government 
to which these blessings are due calls on her citizens to pro- 
tect the Capital of the Union from threatened assault, and 
although the offer to which you refer has not in terms been 
made by me, I yet dedicate all that I have, and will, if need, 
my life, to the service of the country—for to that country I 
am bound by the strongest ties of affection and duty. I had 
hoped that Tennessee would be loyal to the Constitution. 
But however extensive may be secession or repudiators, as 
long as there are any to uphold the sovereignty of the 
United States I shall be with them, supporting the flag. 
Yours, &c., ALEXANDER T. STEWART. 

New Yorg, April 29, 1861. 

In regard to the spiritual and religious side of his 
life we know little, save that he was a pew-holder in 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church and often attended ser- 
vice there. Actively religious he certainly was not, 
And whatever of credit is placed to his account in the 
books that are written on high, New Yorkers know 
bim only as an upright, useful citizen, loyal to the 
government, strict in his notions of duty, liberal 
where he deemed liberality right, and requiring of 
all their full obligations. If all active Christians leave 
behind them such a record in addition to their pro- 
fessed religion they may indeed be envied. 

Probably there are not many comfortably appointed 
homes on this broad continent whose occupants have 
not about them or on their persons something that has 
in its time added a mite to the colossal fortune of 
whose owner we have been writing. When the Chris- 
tian members of those households read what is writ- 
ten and hear what will be preached in relation to 
bis spiritual poverty, we trust that they will ask 
themselves in all sincerity which of our metropolitan 
altars were to them the most fascinating: those at 
which priests officiated or those whereon were piled 
the goods of this stern, temperate, honest but, so far 
as we know, undevout man? 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. If aman lives a portion of his life sane, without 
making a profeasion of religion, and then becomes 
insane and dies, t6 he at last saved? 


E do not hold that a man is saved by making 
a profession of religion. We suppose salvation 
to fbe a matter of character and to have regard toa 
man’s responsibility, power and knowledge. We do 


‘not believe that any man can judge of another's 


accountability, of his motives, or of his character. 
You can hardly be sure of another man’s sanity, for 
there are border lands between mental health and 
unbealth in which experts cannot estimate the degree 
of free agency left to the man. Even sane men are not 
alike free. And as there are countless distinctions in 
the degrees of responsibility, so are there, perhaps, in 
degrees of pnnishment and reward. At any rate, we 
cannot class men by wholesale measurements into 
saved and lost. Only God, who bolds an even balance 
with a merciful hand, can settle questions of individ- 
ual human destiny. 

2. Jeshurun. ° 

A correspondent wishes our opinion about this word. 
He thinks that it does not so much apply to Israel as 
to some modern congregations. If the writer of this 
inquiry were not manifestly a man somewhat unlet- 
tered and evidently without double meanings we 
might suspect a sly vein of satire. Jeshurun is a sym- 
bolical name for Israel. In this all authorities§ are 
agreed. It is supposed to mean “ the upright,” though 
several other significations have been suggested. In 
the mattter of waxing fat and kicking, Jeshurun has 
many imitators in our time. Deut. xxii,, 15; xxxiii., 
5, 26; Isa. xliv., 2. 


3. Is there at present published any good metrical 
revicw of the Psalms, with or without music? Of 
course I know Watts’s version, but as he himself says 
it is only an imitation. It seems that there are many 
of them well adapted to Christian praise if rendered 
in a good metrical translation. 

The psalms most suitable for Christian praise—i. ¢., 
for public worship—have generally been worthily ren- 
dered by one or another of our best bhymn-writers. 
The old versions of Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
Tate and Brady, metrical but not poetical, are still 
sung in some churches, and grate upon our ears like 
“ scrannel pipes of wretched straw.’’ While the book 





of Psalms must always remain the most ancient and 
the most inspired expression of the joys and sorrows 
of the soul seeking and loving God, we doubt the suit- 
ableness of many of them for singing in modern Chris- 
tian worship. The spirit of God still breathes upon the 
hearts of his children, and every varying phase of 
religious life produces a new form of psalmody suited 
to its wants and woes. This is the epoch, not of Phil- 
istines and armies, nor of shepherds and their sheep, 
but of Sunday-schools, of philanthropies and of relig- 
ious revivals. Our psalms lack the stern simplicity 
and lofty sublimity of those in the Bible, but they are 
the sweet songs of little children, the strong songs of 
men intent on doing good, and the heart utterances of 
souls deeply moved with a penitenoe for sin and a love 
of Christ. 

4. Is there any other judgment day spoken of in the 
Bible but that which took place in the generation in 
umich it was spoken? 

Yes. In the parables and words of Christ there are 
mapy allusions of the sort which caunot be attributed 
toany judgment which took place inthatday. The 
language of these passages is highly figurative and is 
not to be taken literally in any part. The great cen- 
tral truth is not that there will be a day in which aH 
the millions of the earth will be judged, but that God 
will bold all men toa strict final account for every 
thought, word and act. 


5. Mesmerism. 


1. ‘Is mesmerism dangerous to the health of either 
the mesmeriser or the mesmerised ?"” The phenom- 
ena of mesmerism are too little understood for us te 
speak positively about the effect of mesmerism on the 
physical system. We do not think it safe to trifle with 
it. Itissaid that in one or two cases death and other 
evils have resulted to sensitive people. 2. ‘Can a 
person add to his natural mesmeric power by artifi- 
cial means—as by loadstone under the arm—3s was 
claimed a few years since by a man lecturing bere?” 
Mesmerism is the manifestation of an influence not yet’ 
drawn into the light of accepted science. Consequent- 
ly mesmerism is the refuge of charlatans and hum- 
bugs. When you meet a traveling mesmerist, look out 
for humbug, especially if he has a loadstone under his 
arm! 3. ‘‘Can one person mesmerise another, by this 
additional means, without his knowledge or consent, 
as by shaking hands in a common friendly manner?" 
Our observation leads us to believe that the abnormal 
state induced by mesmerirm cannot be produced 
without the consent of the patient, except in the cases 
of people of disordered nerves or feeble wills, but it is 
generally admitted that by repeated subjection of 
one person’s will to that of another through mesmer- 
ism, the subjection becomes habitual and dangerous, 
The whole subject of animal magnetism and clairvoy- 
ance is environed with difficulty which only the care- 
ful investigation of coming generations of scientific 
men can clear up. Meantime, investigators without 
scientific habits or training, dabblers, charlatans and 
traveling lecturers will only do harm by touching it 
whether they carry loadstones under their arms or 
not. 

6. What is the difference between a necessary and @ 
lumury? To a finely educated and pretminently 
spiritual person, are not books, pictures and statuary 
necessaries of life? 

Yes and no. In proportion as you educate a man 
you increase the number of his mental and spiritual 
appetites; you increase his expensiveness. The coarse 
diet and rough life of the half-civilized man cost him 
no suffering. They suit his condition. But to the 
refined man such life would be a perpetual perdition 
—a banishment from that which makes the world 
tolerable. On the other hand, the moral development 
increases the power of self-denial; so that many men 
of the highest rank have lived frugally and philosoph- 
ically. Let no man say, therefore, that his extrava- 
gance is evidence of his culture. It is often a token of 
childish feebleness. 

7. What is the generic difference between the Congre~ 
gational and other denominations ? 

In Congregationalism the local church has the right 
of self-government without molestation from without 
—at least it had that right when Congregationalism 
was Congregationalism. 


8. How many Christians are there in the world, and 
what is the relative proportion of Catholics and Prot- 
estants ? 

The number of professing Protestant Christians in 
the world is roughly estimated at about 120,000,099, 
while the Roman Catholics claim not less than 200,009,- 
000. As for the proportion in this country, the most 
trustworthy information on the subject is to be found 
in the last census, but even thut is unsatisfactory. 
There were, in 1870, 72,459 religious organizations, and 
63,082 church edifices which contained 21,665,062 sit- 
tings. Of these the Catholics are credited with 4,127 
organizations and 1,990,514 sittings, or not quite one- 
tenth of the whole. We believe, however, that they 
count themselves somewhere between five and six 
millions strong in the United States. i 


MINOR MATTERS, 


—The articles entitled ‘‘Some talks of an As- 
tronomer,” which appeared in Harper's Magazine in 
1874, were contributed by Prof. Simon Newcomb.— 
Small works on natural history, suitable for children, 
are to be found in almost every book-store. ‘ Hook- 
er’s Child Book of Nature,’’ published by Harpers, ié 
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one; Goodrich’s is another; Mrs. Kremer is the author 
of “‘Easy Lessons in Natural Science,” published by 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 


—Edmund R. Sill is the author of the lines 
quoted in the number for March 29. The correct ver- 
sion is the following: 

** Forenoon and afternoon and night—forenoon 
And afternoon, and night—forenoon and—what ? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yes, that is Life; make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer; 
And Time is conquered and thy crown is won.’’ 

—‘‘Consistency, thou art a jewel.” <A corre- 
spondent believes that this familiar line may be found 
in the ballad‘of “ Jolly Robyn Rougbhead,” said to be 
published in Murtagh’s collection of Ancient English 
and Scotch Ballads, 1754. The quotation the line ap- 
pears in is this: 

“Tush! tush! my lassie! such thoughts resigne, 
Comparisons are cruell. 
Fine pictures suit in frames as fine— 
Consistencie’s a jewel. 
For thee and me coarse clothes are best, 

Rude folks in homelye raiment drest, 

With Joan and goodman Robyn.” 

Our correspondent has been unable to verify the 
above, nor have we been any more successful. 


Centennial Hotes. 


It is somewhat doubtful whether all the Ameri- 
ean departments will be ready when the Exhibition 
opens, May 10th; but perhaps no one on this side had 
proposed to make an exhibition of promptness, 











Happily the great time-piece which is to regu- 
late the Centennial hours is ready. Awkward enough 
it would be to have it come in late! This clock is 
a hugh! affair, weighs six tons, is composed of 1,100 
pieces, contains wheels four feet in diameter, and its 
pendulum ball would make a cannon shot for a mon- 
itor. It comes from Thomaston, Ct., but is not made 
ef wood, 





The position of the nations in the main building 
is as follows: Within the line of railing which will 
extend across the entrance, to the north of the nave, 
are the pavilions of Italy; passing east, the arrange- 
ment will be, Norway, then Sweden with the English 
colonies as a neighbor. Canada adjoins, and next to 
her is the mother country, Great Britain, which will 
occupy a large space down to the transept. Beyond 
England is France. The next in line still on the north 
of the nave is Switzerland, which sends a unique set 
of her famous watches. Near the eastern end and cov- 
ering as much room as France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Brazil, the Netherlands, and Mexico combined, is the 
United States. Opposite to Great Britain will be the 
German Empire, alongside Austria, and in the rear is 
Hungary. Coming still towards the west but on the 
south side of the nave are Russia and Spain, Along 
the nave follow Egypt, Turkey, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, while in the rear of them are Tunis, Portugal, and 
the Sandwich Islands. Japan is in the front rank, fac- 
ing Norway and Sweden. Next to Sweden, and back 
of her, is China. Chili has a small pagoda-like struct- 
ure near the entrance from the west, and alongside, 
on the avenue running north and south, is the Argen- 
tine Republic, while in the southwest corner are Peru 
and the Free State of Orange. The position of other 
nations remains to be fixed. 





There will be much machinery exhibited, and 
to keep it running a mammoth “Corliss” engine is to 
be put up, which will furnish the entire steam power 
of the Exhibition. Judging from published descrip- 
tions of it, it will be worth while to take a trip to 
Philadelphia just to see it work. Twenty boilers, two 
engines, towering beams, a fly-wheel thirty feet in 
diameter, shafts 250 feet long, patent ‘‘ cut-offs, cylin- 
ders, heads, connecting rods, gearing, condensers, in- 
jectors, and safety-valves,’’ and everything on a 
correspondingly improved and massive scale! Rhode 
Island provides this giant motor. 





Fach State is erecting a building fora ‘‘ head- 
quarters” for its own use, and the row will line what 
is to be called “State avenue.”’ On the west end of the 
avenue is the Delaware house; then comes Maryland 
and Massachusetts, followed by the States of Con- 
necticut, whose building, says the Telegraph, has “a 
quaint New England look’’; New Hampshire, with 
the building up, portico in front, and a roof that is flat 
on top and inclines as it reaches the eaves; Wisconsin, 
the house up to the first story square; Illinois with a 
pitched roof and peaked gables; Indiana with a strik- 
ing resemblance to a Mississippi steamboat with the 
paddle-boxes chopped off; and Ohio with its hand- 
some stone front from Dayton and other quarries, the 
gifts of patriotic Ohioans; and soon. Foreign nations 
also Have their separate headquarters. 

American art-lovers will revel among the art 
collections. Of the English oil paintings one portion, 
valued at $295,800, consists of pictures lent by private 
individuals at the request of the Fine Art Committee, 
which, under the Presidency of Sir Francis Grant, 
President of the Royal Academy of England, were 
chosen as the most fitting illustrations of modern 





British art in oil and water colors. Among them are 
works by F. Leighton, R. Redgreaves, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, Marcus Stone, Peter Graham, A. Clint, W. 
T. Richardson, E. M. Ward, James Archer, Sir John 
Gilbert, and many others more or less familiar to the 
admirers of British art. Another portion of this 
valuable collection consists of diploma pictures of 


Royal Academicians, generously lent by the Royal | 


Academy, which also bears all the costs of transport 
and insurance. Thislatter portion of the consignment 
is valued at $347,400. These altogether constitute about 
half the British collection. From Rome Miss Hosmer 
sends copies of her African Sibyl and of the bronze 


doors representing the progress of the arts, which she | 


made for Lord Brownlow, of England. These are 
both in plaster of Paris, as she will not trust marble 
to cross the Atlantic, but other sculptors send their 
works willingly. 





John G. Whittier has written his promised | 


hymn for the opening ceremonies of the Exhibition. 
The cantata for the same occasion, which Dudley 
Buck, of Massachusetts, sets to music, is;from the pen 
of Sidney Lanier, of Georgia, a young man who 
fought in the Southern army and afterwards studied 
law at Macon, but who has since developed unusual 
talents in the departments of literature and music. Two 
poems entitled “Corn” and “The Symphony,” which 
he contributed to Lippincott’s Magazine, have brought 
him into prominence. The Cantata is described as a 
form of musical composition which was primarily ap- 
plied to subjects of a meditative, didactic or devotional 
character. ‘It bas thus come to be one of the accept- 
ed forms of musical expression for anniversaries, his- 
torical commemorations, and other occasions of a 
large and stately character. The text bears the same 
relation to the music as that of an oratorio,and must 
be written with direct reference to the changes, con- 
trasts, and combinations of voices and instruments.’ 
Mr. Lanier bas written eight stanzas for the Exhibi- 
tion cantata which he entitles * The Centennial Medita- 
tion of Columbia.”’ Asa specimen of the composition 
we give the seventh stanza, which appears as an an- 
swer to Columbia's appeal to the ‘‘Good Angel’’ to 
tell us how long we shall exist asa nation. The reply 
comes down: 
* Long as thine Art shall love true love, 

Long as thy Science truth shall know, 

Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 

Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, 

So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow !"" 

The last line waves, 
“The world’s best lover’s welcome 
To the World.” 


Books and Authors. 











MACAULAY’S PRIVATE LIFE. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, G. 
Otto Trevelyan, Member of Parliament for Hawick, Dis- 
trict of Burghs. In two volumes. Vol. I. Harper & 
Brothers. New York. 

The editor of this work is certainly a model 
biographer. How many other Englishmen, we won- 
der, with a subject about which so much could be said, 
and who himself said and wrote so much, could con- 
tent themselves with two octavo volumes of modest 
size? and how many others would have endeavored, 
as Mr. Trevelyan does, to show us the subject himself, 
instead of the more important opinions of either the 
subject or the editor? In this first volume, at least, 
the editor seems to care only to show us Macaulay, 
and he succeeds in impressing upon the mental vision 
of his readers a portrait which is very distinct, and 
whose genuineness not an expression of the editor 
leads us to doubt. 

The few opening pages, upon Macaulay’s ancestry, 
enable us to understand some of the apparent con- 
tradictions in the character of the noted historian, 
and to see why in manner and expression he was so 
different from all the famous Englishmen of his day. 
His grandfather and great-grandfather, on the pater- 
nal side, were Scotch ministers; his father was deeply 
religious, and a practical philanthropist who possessed 
excellent business ability and great force of character. 
His mother was a gentle, loveable Quaker. It may be 
imagined that the religious education of the embryo 
historian began at a very early day, and that it was 
conducted by his father; for we read that when the 
boy, not yet three years old, saw black smoke rolling 
out of a factory chimney, he asked if that was hell: 
as a matter of course, his father was displeased to 
learn what feature of his theological teachings had 
most strongly impressed the child. At the early age 
of three years Macaulay became the book-worm which 
be never ceased to be, and to exhibit that intellectual 
precocity from whose indulgence he never fully re- 
covered. He cared nothing for toys, nor the compan- 
ionsbip of children, but spent moat of his time reading. 
with a piece of bread and butter in one hand. To be 
deprived of this last-named comforter, as was neces- 
sary when he went to school, was one of the severest 
trials of his life. His memory was so wonderful that 
he retained without effort the phraseology as well as 
the sense of whatever he had lately read, and he was 
as ready at imparting information as he was to receive 





it. At eight years he wrote ‘A General History of 
the World,” within the compass of a single quire of 
paper, and attempted missionary duty by writing a 
paper, to be translated into an Indian dialect, oon- 
taining an exposition of the Christian system of relig- 
ion. His mother, who was an intelligent woman, and 
not at all proud of her son’s precocity, pronounces the 
history a tolerably connected account of the principal 
historical events from the creation to A.p. 1800, and 
says the other paper was accurate, and supplemented 
by strong arguments. His early letters, written in his 
thirteenth year, while be was away from home at 
echool, contain many passages worthy of the pen of 
an adult, yet overflow with a naturalness and affection 
which prevent their appearing pedantic. In his 
fifteenth year we find him, when required to submit 
to his teacher subjects for a declamation, suggesting, 
Ist, a speech in the character of Lord Coningsby im- 
peaching the Farl of Oxford; 2d, an essay en the 
utility of standing armies; 3d, an essay on the policy 
of Great Britian with regard to continental posses- 
sions. His precocity was insensibly fostered by the 
taste of his family for a class of literature which would 
make any modern English boy hate the sight of a 
book-case; the biographer tells us that among the 
books read aloud in the Macaulay family during even- 
ings were Clarendon, Burnet, Shakespeare, Miss Edge- 
worth, the ‘‘ Lounger” and ‘ Mirror,”’ and, “as @ 
standing dish, the Quarterly and Edinburgh Review," 
It is not strange that, of a large family of boys and 
girls, Macaulay alone survived this treatment to make 
a mark in literature: his own recovery was probably 
due in great measure to his strong animal spirits aad 
the hearty, healthful exercise he allowed them. 

Macaulay’s first appearance in print was anony- 
mously in the Christian Observer, a religious paper 
edited by his father. The article was a defense of 
works of fiction, and made his father a party to a con- 
troversy in which be bad no heart. In his eighteenth 
year the young man entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which was forever after to him the dearest 
spot on earth. The honors be obtained (two medals 
for English composition) seem to have been higher 
rated than any be received in later days, und the fel- 
lowship to which he was afterward elected seemed 
such a supreme object of ambition that when he was 
older he reminded one of his nephews (apparently the 
editor of this volume) that if he minded his syntax he 
“might eventually hope tojreach a position (fellowship) 
which would give him three hundred pounds a year, a 
stable for his horse, six dozen of audit ale every Christ- 
mas, a loaf and two pats of butter every morning, and 
a good dinuer for nothing, with as many almonds and 
raisins as he could eat at dessert.”’ His favorite studies 
were the classics and rhetoric; bis critical readers will 
not besurprised to learn that bis hatred for mathematics 
passed even his own powers of expression. After 
graduating, Macaulay studied law and became a bar- 
rister, though for what reason does not clearly appear; 
he seems to have hated his profeasion until, in a higher 
position, he felt the necessity of legal knowledge. 
Reading was still his actual occupation. Before 
entering the legal profession, and when only twenty- 
four years of age, he made his first address in publio, 
the occasion being the meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
Society : his speech the Edinburgh Review pronouneed 
“a display of eloquence so signal for rare and matured. 
excellence that the most practiced orator may well 
admire how it should come from ons who then for the 
first time addressed a public assembly.” 

A year later his paper on Milton appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, and the author, to use his editor's 
language, “like Lord Byron, awoke one morning and 
found himself famous. The beauties of the work were 
such as all men could recognize. . . . The family 
table in Bloomsbury was covered with cards of invita- 
tion to dinner from every quarter of London.” Jeff- 
rey, the editor, expressed the public feeling when he 
wrote Macaulay, ‘‘The more I think the less I can 
conceive where you picked up that style.” The young 
author’s literary success came noxe too soon; his 
father failed in business, and the son manfully charged 
himself with the support of his father’s family. An 
appointmentasa Commissioner of Bankruptcy brought 
with it asalary which added considerably to his in- 
come, but even this he helped lose by his vote in Par- 
liament for a bill which legislated out of existence the 
Bankruptcy Commission. His first speech in Parjia- 
ment, to which he was sent from a ‘‘ pocket”’ borough, 
was in favor of removing the political disabilities of 
the Jews, and Sir James Macintosh, who afterwards 
addressed the Commons on the same bill, explained 
that he did not rise “to supply any defects in the 
speech of his honorable friend, for there were nono 
that he could find.” 

In bis thirty-second year Macaulay was appoiated 
one of the Commissioners of the Board of Control, 
through which board England transacted all her busi- 
nese with the East India Company. Here, as else- 
where, he demonstrated that he was the worthy son 
of a philanthropist; his information upon India was 
great, and his energy in the actual labors of the board 
untiring. It is not, therefore, surprising that when a 
new bill provided that in the Supreme Council, which 
jn India governed that vast territory, there should be 
one member who was not an employé of the East 
India Company, the position was offered to Macaulay. 
The tenure of office was five years, and the salary 
ten thousand pounds a year, yet the young member 
of the Board of Control hesitated long before accept- 
ing: his reasons for hesitation are giveu in full in this 
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volume, and they do great credit to his head and 
heart. Accept he finally did, however, and was ac- 
companied to India by his best beloved sister. The 
record of his Indian life is made up mainly from his 
own letters and journal, and closes, as the volume 
does, with Macaulay’s return to England at the end of 
his term of service. 

The charm of this volume is largely due to the ex- 
cellent taste of the author, but principally to Macau- 
lay’s own letters; these are in tone and diction as 
unlike any of his published compositions as can well 
be imagined. They are written in the manner of an 
affectionate, roystering boy, yet scarcely one of them 
lacks signs of the sense of the man and the intensity of 
the ardent politician. He was not a gossip, yet his re- 
marks about the people he met arealways entertaining 
and generally shrewd. He frequently breaks into 
rhymes and puns, and the editor resuscitates none 
which are not either pointed or funny. So jocose does 
the writer generally seem that his nephew feels fre- 
quently called upon to explain that certain passages 
upon weighty subjects are not the result of insincerity. 
Not the least interesting of the contents of the book 
are Macaulay’s annotations upon noted books: these 
are collated in an appendix. We doubt whether the 
second volume of any late biography has been awaited 
with as lively impatience as that of Mr. Trevelyan will 
be. 


THE PROGRESS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
A Short History of Natural Science, and of the Progress of 

Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present 

ay. For the use of schools and young persons. By Ara- 
bella B. Buckley. With Illustrations. D. Appleton & Co., 

New York. 

It is probably because the author of this vol- 
ume was for many years the secretary of Sir Charles 
Lyell and the acquaintance of many other scientific 
men that she thinks her book adapted only to the 
needs of young people. We imagine that most adults 
taking up this volume will find its contents new to 
them, and that they are arranged and completed in 
just the manner of the book long sought and hoped 
for, but never before found. We do not doubt the 
ability of any child of fifteen years to comprehend all 
that this book will tell them; but we cannot see that 
the author has omitted anything which the unscien- 
tific adult will need to know to form an intelligent 
impression of the present status of scientific thought, 
and to know what were the steps by which the status 
was reached. This last-named division of the subject 
is by no means the least important. There i3 a com- 
anon impression that the spirit of scientific inquiry has 
been manifested only of late years, whereas Miss 
Buckley covers more than half her pages before 
reaching the nineteenth century at all. 

The author’s language is simple, and she frequently 
avails herself of illustration aud experiment. Her 
work departs from its own standard only when it has 
to do with the nineteenth century: here we notice the 
lack of mention of some scientific theories and specu- 
lations of the present day. It would hardly be fair, 
however, to expect that such of these as command but 
little attention should be heeded in an age in which 
Gemonstration alone is respected. The author is a be- 
liever in the evolution of species, without being com- 
mitted to either of the methods in which this theory is 
presented. Her remarks on the relation of the evolu- 
tion theory to the belief in a Divine first cause are so 
sensible that we quote them, with the hope that they 
may meet the eyes of some good people who tremble 
for religion when a scientist speaks. 


“It is extremely foolish to be prejudiced against it, as some 
people are, by the idea that animals formed in this way can 
be less God’s creation than if they were made in any other 
way. The whole history of science teaches us that men, in 
all ages, have constantly taken false alarm when it has been 
shown that God's ways are not our ways, and that the uni- 
verse is governed by far wider and more constant laws than 
we had imagined in our little minds. But in the same way 
@s the planets are none the less held in God’s hand because 
Wwe now know that it is by the law of gravitation that he 
governs their movements, so every plant and animal must be 
equally his creation, in whatever way they have been devel- 
oped. Above and beyond all these laws which we can trace, 
there remams ever the one great and supreme Creator.” 


The volume is well indexed, and contains excellent 
chronological tables of the rise and progress of the 
various branches of natural science. 


THE SANITARIAN. 


* Mr. Leeds’s paper, entitled ‘‘Has New York a 
Board of Health?’ is worthy of the attention of peo- 
ple who believe that the architect and housebuilder 
fully understand the necessities of humanity indoors, 
and that the French flat is the crowning glory of their 
intelligence. Mr. Leeds, who is the leading American 
authority on ventilation, has been examining some 
handsome apartment houses, or “ flats,”’ in New York, 
and he pronounces them planned after the worse 
faults of the tenement houses of the olden time—six 
rooms deep, four of the rooms being dark, and entirely 
unconnected with the outerair. These interior rooms, 
which might so easily contain ventilating shafts, the 
author calls dungeons, and says: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that half the children born in these 
dungeons die before they are one year old. Was sucha thing 
ever heard of as a farmer losing half his pigs, or lambs, or 
calves before they were one-tenth grown? Is our superior 
intelligence and boasted civilization to be allowed thus toe 
familiarize and make fashionable this system of wholesale 
destruction of human offspring? Is it not, indeed, strange 
that the life of a human being is of so much less importance 
to the people of New York than that of a dog or horse? We 





have an efficient and energetic society to protect our dumb 
beasts from ill-treatment and premature death, whieh is a 
noble object; but bere are twe blocks of bulldings, with their 
sixty or eighty dark, hot, unventilated bed dungeons which 
will cause the death of more people than there are horses 
killed by ill-treatinent in the city for a year, and there is not 
one werd of protest from either that society, the Board of 
Health, or any one of the civil authorities. There is not such 
an unhealthy building as this for man or beast, new or old, in 
the entire city of Philadelphia, and such a building could not 
be roofed there. Neither her people nor her laws would per- 
mit it. No such buildings are allowed in London or other 
English cities: all such have been swept away, and prohibitory 
laws enforced for their prevention. Indeed, I do not believe 
there is a spot on the face of the earth, outside of New York, 
where a building has been recently erected with such a com- 
bination of ostentatious display and utter disregard of the 
simplest common-sense requirements for the maintenance 
of human health.” 

Other valuable papers in the April Sanitarian are 
entitled ‘‘ Value of Health to a City,’’ * Fashion and 
its Penalties,” and ‘Soap, its Qualities and Uses.” 
The statistical matter in the ‘‘ Editor’s Table”’ is, as 
usual, full of valuable suggestion. 


NOTES. 
William L. Stone has been appointed ‘‘ Centen- 
nial Historian for New York State.” 


New novels by Mrs. Muloch-Craik and Charles 
Reade will soon begin in Harper's Magazine. 


Roberts Brothers will publish in a single volume 
and without the illustrations, Hamerton’s Sylvan Year 
and Unknown River. 

Dr. John Brown, the author of that delightful 
book Rab end his Friends, is to receive a pension of 
£100 per year for literary eminence. 

Prof. Hartmann of Berlin has published the 
first volume of his ethnological work, Die Nigritier. 
This book has forits sole subject the black races of 
Africa. 

The hope that the material for the second vol- 
ume of Forster’s Life of Jonathan Swift would be 
found among the deceased author’s papers proves to 
have been without foundation. 


Henry Holt & Co. will issue a new edition of 
Theodore Winthrop’s works. The first volume, Cevil 
Dreeme, will contain a memoir of the author by his 
friend, George William Curtis. 

Messrs. E. J. Hale & Son will publish in a few 
days Memories of Familiar Books by William B. Reed, 
LL.D., with a memoir of the author edited by Mauton 
Marble, of the New York Werld. 

A new edition of Charles Kingsley’s Alton Locke 
is to be published, with a memoir by Thomas Hughes, 
who is said to know more intimately than any one 
else the facts of Kingsley’s early socialistic associa- 
tions. 

Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready The Hand 
of Ethelberta, by Thomas Hardy; General Walker's 
book on The Wages Question; and a revised and 
extended edition of Sir Henry Manie’s Village Com- 
munities. 

Franz Meyer, the Dresden bookseller, has pub- 
lished a catalogue of modern etchers, and of painters 
who are likewise engravers, the pames being often 
accompanied by examples of the work of the artists 
themselves. 

Ernest Renan has published in the Revue de 
Deux Mondes his remembrance of his early religious 
expressions. The paper, which is said to be very in- 
teresting, will probably be translated and republished 
in America. 

The London Daily Telegraph says that Count 
Cavour’s secret political papers, which have heretofore 
been kept from the world, are now to be deposited 
among the Italian State archives, where they will be 
ncecessible to the historian. 

A paper called ‘‘Shall we Have a University ?” 
and published in the Catholic Quarterly, contains 
some arguments against multiplying small colleges, 
which are as well worth the attention of Protestants 
and non-sectarians as of Catholics. 

The May installment of George Eliot’s ‘* Daniel 
Deronda” is fuller of the author’s peculiar wit and 
wisdom than any of its predecessors have been, and 
ends with a scene which will startle even those readers 
who know the author's aptness at paradox, 

One result of the renewed publicity given to 
Mr. Dana by the action of the Senate in his case has 
been such a demand for his book, Two Years Before 
the Mast, that an entire edition has been exhausted, 
and Osgood & Co. are hurrying out a new one. 

The widow of the late John Forster, the biog- 
rapher of Dickens and Swift, is about to turn over her 
husband’s books and papers to the South Kensington 
Museum. The collection is so large that the catalogue 
will cover about eight hundred closely printed octavo 
pages. 

We are soon to hear more about Macbeth, hith- 
erto known only through Shakespeare’s play. Prof. 
Stephens of Copenhagen expects to publish a pam- 
phlet upon the ruined monolith lately exhumed in 
Sweden, and raised in memory of one of the men who 
felliwhile fighting under Earl Siward against Macbeth. 


J. H. Coates & Co. will soon publish, for the con- 
venience of persons Visiting Philadelphia, an illustrated 
album called Memoir of the Centennial Exhibition. 
The book will be so arranged that all its contents, 
except illustrations, will be from the owner’s own 





pen. Thesame firm will also issue, for a similar pur- 
pose, smaller books to be called Centennial Notes. 


Not the least interesting feature of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition will be the ‘* Newspaper Building,” 
which Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the advertising agents, 
intend to erect. This will contain files of all periodi- 
cals published in the United States, so that, besides 
affording a free reading room, it will enable visitors 
from the smallest town which has any spirit in it, to 
see familiar names where familiar faces are scarce. 

In the earlier chapters of Dr. Frothingham’s 
History of Transcendentalism in New England, nearly 
ready at the Putnams, the author will give outlines 
of the systems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Schleiermacher, Cousin, Constant, Compte, Locke, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, ete. The same vol- 
ume will contain the last sermon preached by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, which issaid to be the only one of 
Emerson’s sermons ever printed, 

J.B. Ford & Co., New York, will shortly pub- 
lish a handbook of instructions for the organization of 
Rifle Associations, with practical bints to members 
and to marksmen generally. It will include, besides 
forms for incorperation, by-laws, etc., rules for prac- 
tice and competition matches, detailed directions as to 
the construction of ranges and targets, forms for 
score tickets, and such data, with illustrative dia- 
grams, maps, sketches, ete. It will be called ‘*The 
Forest and Stream Handbook for Riflemen,”’ in ac- 
knowledgment of the attention that journal has paid 
to rifle shooting. 


Mr. H. Hudson Holly, who is responsible for 
many of the most tasteful suburban residences near 
New York, begipsin the May Harper aseries of papers 
entitled ‘*‘Modern Dwellings ; their Construction, 
Decoration, and Furniture.” The first paper is de- 
voted wholly to construction, and contains six designs 
for country residences, all of them in what the archi- 
tect says is “loosely called the Queen Anne style”—a 
style in which the picturesqueness of the Gothic is the 
principal feature, but in which the requirements of 
the pure Gothic are not allowed to war against the 
necessities of a well-ordered interior. People of taste 
who contemplate building will be greatly interested 
by this paper, and it might be studied with excellent 
results by suburban builders, 


Coates & Co. are preparing to publish a work 
that should be of exceptional value to physicians who 
lack that knowledge which comes of microscopic 
studies. The title of the book will be Micro-Photo- 
graphs in Histology, Normal and Pathological, and it 
will be edited by Carl Seiler, M.D., in conjunction 
with J. Gibbons Hunt, M.D., and Joseph G. Richard- 
son, M.D. This publication is intended to replace the 
microscope, as far as possible, for those physicians 
who have neither opportunity nor leisure to make 
observations with the instrument for themselves; and 
also to furnish microscopists, for comparison, correct 
representations of typical specimens in the domain of 
normal and pathological histology. The pictures are 
obtained ‘directly from tbe microscopic objects by 
means of photography, and printed from the negative 
by a mecbanical process. The issue will be by monthly 
numbers, each to contain at least four plates. The 
price will be sixty cents per number, or six dollars per 
year. 

The editor of The Penn Monthly, writing of the 
proposed title, Empress of India, says: ‘‘ Perhaps, 
however, these three words have a significance all 
their own in Mr. Disraeli’s eyes. Did not B. Disraeli, 
M.-P., writing in 1845, put these words into the mouth 
of the Emir, seeking to stir the imagination of young 
Tancred: ‘Let the Queen of the English collect a 
great fleet ; let her stow away all ber treasures, bullion, 
gold-plate and precious arms; be accompanied by all 
her court and chief people, and transfer the seat of 
her Empire from London to Delhi. There she will 
find an immense empire ready-made, a first-rate army, 
and alarge revenue. In the meantime I will arrange 
with Mehemet Ali. He shall have Bagdad and Meso- 
potamia and pour the Bedouin Cavalry into Persia. 
We will acknowledge the Empress of India as our 
suzerain, and secure for her the Levantine Coast. If 
she like, she shall have Alexandria as she now has 
Malta: it could be arranged.’”’ The editor attaches 
no deep meaning to the expression quoted, and does 
not believe Mr. Disraeli does, but the quotation is not 
the less startling in view of the British minister's 
earnest advocacy of tbe title and his interest in Egyp- 
tian affairs. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Roome 

0) this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue, 


Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in al§ 


cases.| 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Adams, J. Q.,"* Memoirs.’ Tc iibthee eonieneeeee Lippincott. $5 09 


I. 
Bolles, Rivest S.,°* The Contiiet Between Labor and Capital.” 
L sopeneets. a 
Butt, B. M., ** Miss Molly.” \ 5 bas heen tanta nba asetakhaa saad Ho 1 2% 
Marryatt. Florence. * A Star and a Hear -L = 50 
Morris, My! illiam, * The Aineid of Virgil. “Roberts. 250 
Cota, ** A. We COE CG. a. oc sacccceccccscisccsesseocces “Li ippineott. 150 
Parsons, T - -ophilus, & The Religion and Philosophy of Swe- H 
GOMOTE. 6 oncsveccrrcccce-pesersccccdeshegeetosencccse Roberts. 1 25 
Randolph, ‘Surah N “Life of Stonewall Jackson.’ 







caeeheante, 
Stretton, Hesba. “Sore OF LATO.” ..200.ccccccese Am. Tract Soc. 114 
Taine, H. A.,“ The Ancient Regime.”’..............eeseeeeee Holt. 2 50 


“ Wisitors ¢ iuide to the Centennial F xhibiti« mn, .Lippincott. 
Westcott, T., * Official Guide to Philadelphia. 


Deane & Coates. 


We nae also received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cation 

all Harpers—Christian Quarterly—Catholic Quarterly— Bap- 
tist Quarterly—Lippincott—Record of the Year—Congregational 
Quarterly— Congre pettonatios (English)—-New Church Independent 
—Popular Science Monthly. 
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Business chem. 


old, w ealthy, Keliable and Conser- 
vative. 


The business of this old and standard com- 
pany does not appear to be muc h,if atall, 
affected by the financial stringency that has 
entailed so much of ill results to other and 
weaker corporations. Its progress gocs 
steadily on year by year, the income remain- 
ing nearly the same, the expenditures vary 
but little, the surplus from which its liberal 
but prudently distributed dividends are made 
rolis up about the same gratifying propor- 
tions year ay year, while the dividends, for 
reasoas which experts readily understand, 
become each year a larger percentage of the 
participating premiums. A record suc has 
this company invariably makes, even in the 
midst of commercial Stagnation, furnkkhes 

vmupable evidence that whatever may be af- 
irmed of the mass of newer and smaller com- 
panies, the old standbys of life imsurance 
promise to remain as monuments of the per- 
Inanence which may be attained by strict de- 
votion to conservative prine iples. Tne NEw 
York Lirs INSURANCE COMPANY is one of the 
most conservative of companies. It started 
out in business upon a basis confirmed by 
mearly a contury of ebser vation, to be emi- 
nently safe and sure, and its history isa record 
of unswerving adherence to its initial polity. 
From this it has never been known to vary. 
At times there have been, no doubt, strong 
temptations to modify the practices of the 
company to suit what appeared to be a popu- 
lar demand for this or that fancy plan of in- 
surance, but THE NEW York [arB INSURANCE 
COMPANY has never wavered. Theirs was no 
uncertain experiment to be tried, but a policy | 
confirmed by immemorial usage, and to this 
there has been from first to last a rigorous, 
inflexible adherence. With what result let 
the figures tell; those of the lean years of life 
insurance speak most eloquently of the ad- 
vantages to be gained, that have been gained, 
by a prudent, indeed, as some have thought, a 
too strict conservatism. The assets of this 
company were in 1872 twenty-one anda half 
millions, and liabilities eighteen millions 
geven hundred thousand, leaving a divisible 
surplus of nearly two million eight hundred 
and forty thousand. A less prudent company 
would have distributed this surplus in divi- | 
dendsinstead of paying outone-fourth of it. In 
1873 the assets exceeded twenty-four millions, | 
and the surplus more than three millions, but 
even then the Wise conservatiem of the officers 
admonished them to be secure at the cost of 
what then seemed to beilliberality. Thenext 
year found them with something more than | 
tweuty-seven millionsin handanda surplusof 
more than fourmillions. Out of thisthecom- | 
pany paid one anda half millions. This is of | 
course exclusive of additions to policies. The 
present year finds the assets thirty and a half 
millions (30,646,000), and (by the New York 
standard) thesurplusabout five millions. Out | 
of this magnificent surplus there may be natu- | 
rally expected larger dividends than ever. If 
the whole of it was paid out this year it would 
amount to a dividend of nearly eighty per | 
cent. of the premium income of 1875; but of 
course so provident a company would not ! 
‘waste its resources in this way, for it has had | 
abundant opportunities to learn from the ad- | 
verse experiences of spread-eagle companies 
the unwisdom of any such course, but it will 
distribute as much as is prudent and reserve 
the remainder for the better protection of the 
gnillions whose guardianship it has accepted. 
Asan evidence of the vigor of management 
that, year by year, augments the proportions 
of this grand old company, it may be noted | 
that, tight as the times have been and little 
inclined as the public are to embark in life 
insurance enterprises, this company issued | 
More than seven thousand policies, insuring 
twenty-two millions, during the year that has 
just ended. But for the eircumstance that 
‘this company is not specially devoted to the 
extension of its business, but prefers to hus- 
band its resources, a larger business might be 
expected during the coming year, for there 
are few, very tew, companies that stand so 
firmly in public esteem, or that have so many 
Claims to unalloyed contidence.—Exrchange. 
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Art Photography. 

We have lately seen a colored eoteaee® 
of the deceased child of an intimate friend, 
which was enlarged from a smail and imper- 
fect ferrotype, by G. G. Roekwood of this 
city. The restoration of the likeness was 
most remarkable, and the picture is exquis- 
itely finished. Mr. Rockwood is among our 
oldést and most successful photographers, 
‘and his business has, we believe, survived 
that of all his early contemporaries. 





The Reason Why. 

One of the reasons why the “ Diamond Specta- 
cles’ and eye-glasses have attained such high en- 
dorsement from #l] who have used them is that as 
the core or centre of the lens comes directty ine 
front of the eye, there is no glimmering or waver- 
ing of sight, but clear and distinct vision. The 
diamond trade-mark is on every pair. Sold by 
@ur authorized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. 
Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 

VALUABLE AND RELIABLE.—“Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches”’ are invaluable to those 
exposed to sudden changes, affording prompt 
relief in Coughs, Colds, ete. 


Rotary Press for Sale. 





A four-cylinder Rotary Press in 
perfect order. Has been in use four 


years. R. Hoe & Co., manufac- 


turers. Terms low and easy. 
full particulars address Box 5656, 


New York Post Office. 





Puzzles! Puzzles! 
BRAINS vs. BOOKSS 

Books are always acceptable, and to obtain good 
‘books at a bargain is the aim of every one. We | 
einem through the medium of the “PUZZLE | 

INGDOM,” to distribute a number of 
books. Our first number of PUZZLES will be 
issued on April 20th, and will be found very inter- | 
esting. It must be seen to be appreciated. By 
sending 10 cents for sample copy you a 
mailed to you upon publication. Address ** 
‘Bouquet Pup. Co., 


large 








| 
| 
The | 
Lock bex 1145 dy Providence, K.L 


For | 


VALUABLE MUSICAL WORKS. 
—— MAN’S TEXT-BOOK forthe Piano, is a com 
ple te system of musical notation, guide to practice, 
the pupil, make this we rk 

Price 40 cents. 
Chilperic. 

Rose of Auvergne. 
Breaking the Spell. 


i Crimson Scarf, 


an invaluable one of its kind. 

COMIC OVERAS, for par- 
lor performance, requiring 
only three or four charac- | 
ters, with full directions for 
scenery, costumes, etc. En- 
glish words. The ‘paper and 
typ graphy excellent. Price 
only one dullar each. 

THE TALISMAN 

BALFE’S last opera. complete, large folio edi- 
tion, printed from engraved plates, substantially 
bound in cloth, price #12. WM. A. POND & CO), 
547 Broadway. Branch, 39 Union Square, N. Y. 


TEL 


- RESULT 


oF 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 


TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 


Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &e. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages 
For sale by 
A. S. BARNES & CoO., 


Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Cortés, 15 Cts.; PER HUNDRED, #10. 
OF 


RECORD rue YEAR. 


UST READ Y—The second number (May) of 
ey this wonderfully popular and attractive pew 
monthly magazine and diary of important events 
and current miscellany. A capital number, full of 
the very choicest reading matter, and a superb 
steel — of Moody, the great Revivalist. 
Price 50 cer 

A New Monthly Magazine, or sort of Reference 
Scrap-bock. Being the monthly record of every 
important event of any nature,in any part of the 
world, together with a selection of the choicest 
current miscellany, prose and poetry, foreign and 
domestic. By far the most attractive and readable 
high-toned monthly magazine ever issued. 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
6 Madison Square, New York. 


Important to Farmers! 
A NOVELTY IN SPRING WHEAT. 


The Grains measuring nearly one- 
half inch in length, 


Produced this season forty bushels on half an 


acre of land. Its growthis peculiar; from seven 


to ten stalks springing from one root. The kernel 


is very large and compact, of a bright straw color, 


and extremely hard; the heads measure on an 


average from five to eight inchesinlength. Itis 
without doubt the largest grain wheat ever seen. 
We will dispose «f a limited quantity of this wheat 
in packages with sufficient seed for planting, at 
$1.00 per package, or 12 packages $10.00 post-pail. 
Address all orders to 


S. Y. HAINES & CO., Scedsmen, 


Cleveland, Tenn. 


Ct?" Sample of this wheat to be seen at the office 
of the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ME R. SCHOOL INST. ** isareliable Eiu- 

cational Avency of ‘20 years’ successful ¢x- 
perience in representing Teac ‘hers of known abili- 
ty to Families and Schools of every grade. Bulletin 
of Candidates for Autumn Session nowin prepa- 
ration. Explanatory Circulars for stamp. 


J, W. SCHEMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 


14 Bond Street, New York. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, FEnvel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. J. LEACH 
. ’ 
S6 Nassau St., N. Y. 


‘‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Fudges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,” 

of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, 
Scott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, 

Oct., 1875. 

Ne other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features, 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS Ss, M. CO., 
65S Broadway, New York. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
CEOCRCE E. L. HYATT, 


Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL. through to No. 31 
HOWARD ST... now offers at retail, 
prices, new stock of e: arpets, as sts w 
AXMINSTERS BODY B 

VELYV 











PRY RU SSELS, 
j-ply and Ingr ain arpets, Oil Cloths 
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Financial. 


From Monday, April 10, to Saturday, 
April 15. 

The Money Market, etc.—The week has been 
one of exceeding dullness. Money has been easy, 
investment securities have barely held their own, 
and speculative stocks have been depressed, the 
depression being reflected from Continental mar- 
kets as well as natural to Wall Street. The most 
cheering financial sign is that the number of busi- 
ness failures in the first quarter of Is76 was not 
quite as great asin the preceding quarter; untila 
general rectification of values takes place through 
the losses of embarrased firms being actually 
known, no return of confidence can be hoped for. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 


Munday, Wednesday, Saturday 

Apr. 10. Apr. 12. Apr. 15. 
a soacecens ep eee ee 1134 
Legal Tenders..... 88.30 ........ SBD ccncccss 88.10 


Government Bonds,— 
Sixes, 1881, r........ ‘ 
Sixes, IS8l,c ..... ‘ 
5-20, 1865, 5 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, c. m....... 





















5-20, 1867, T......200 

5-20, 1867, Coccescoees 

5-20, 1868, r........-+ 

SIG BE Daccctssese | aperieens 3 eee eaees 122 

10-40, r 7%. 

10-40, c¢.. 

Fives, 1881, r........ 

Fives, 1881, c........ 118% 

Currency sixes..... TION sccnsese EMO wesccces 126 

Miscellaneous Stocks.— 

Au. & Pac. Tel..... MP” Sésicave 18 

Chic. & N. W ree - & i 
do pref. —— ee 62 2 

©... BB. PB. BONE nsscisoe 105% ........ 105% 

Ol. TOUR BE Go nscss  cices wsceccss toes ceccncns i 

CG Becccicccs ence wvccsces sees snasscns 5! < 

CRDi Ee BIcctnnn, ee cccdseed ore caveces - 103 
do pref....... hichn kena dba debbie ¢ see 

TEN css anas sensrach “sud adeouben 

Cael, Cs vvnccecce 

S CONE co.0sse.csscces 

Del., Lac. & W.... 

D. & Hud.Canal.... 1154 ........ pexen pee 116\4 

FISK & HATCH, 

Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular 
INGS IN GOVERNMENY BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, t> buy 
or sellin large or small amounts, to suitall classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be planeed to furnish information in 
reference to ail maiters Connected with invest- 
ments in Go yvernment Bonds 

We also buy and sell GoL b and GoLp Cov PONS, 
CoLLreT DIVIDENDS and Town, COUNTY and 
STATK COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON CoMm- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND Bonns. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
yosits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 





| averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 





and the | 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value asce rtuined by persona inspection. In 
many years’ business have never lostadollar. We 
pay ihe interest pomaey. semi-annually, in New 

ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 





interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for particulars. References in 


every State in the Union. 
LAWRENCE, KAN 
Ga Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


J.B. WATKINS & ©O., 





Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to? 7. 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars, 
Surpius—Over Gee pone Dollars. 
recent. Interest allowed. 
Books in Enelten, "Freneh a oo 
G. 8. CHAPIN net AINES. Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Seasetany. 





Wilson & Greig, 


771 BROADWAY, 


CORNER NINTH STREET. 


NEW SPRING 


CLOAKS AND COSTU MES. 


Many exclusive novelties not to be found in any | 


other house. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 


INti GOODS. 
AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 
AND DRESSES. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUS ANDINFANTS’ 
WARDROBES made upinthe highest style 
of art. 

NOVELTIES IN NEW MATERIALS for 


MISSES’ 


| LADIES’ COSTUMES and OVERDRESSES. 


at reduced 
s: | 


Rugs, and Mattings, | 


STRIPED AND BROCHE GRENADINES, 
MGURNING GOODS AND BLACK SILKS 
NEW STYLES in GALLONS, FRINGES, Et 

both in WOOL and SILK. 
NEW MODELS for our DRESSMAKING, 
which we believe superior to any in the city. 





WILSON & GREIC, 


771 BROADWAY, COR. NINTH ST. 


attention to DIRECT DEALs | 


AND SUMMER FASHIONS IN | 





CARPETS, 


Lace Curtains, Ete. 
We are now offering, at immense bargains, 
THE LARCEST 
ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


See list of prices, which comprises some of the 
leading articles: 





Moquet Carpets. Ba Re Ee 15 
Axminster - igh telen aa outa nines * 350 
Veivets.. = $ 27 
Body ‘Seuss ee pemgass 173° 20 
Tapestry Brussels... + ch Aen oe 10 * 18 
Three-Plys (yard wide’............ se 123° 199 
‘Tapestry Ingrains.. SET FEET 100“ 123% 
Supe A all Ws oseses wd »* 10 
Pcs nc cpksentaneadsconnaa shane ps: ta a 
ike i itis ( ull widths) per yard. ed wu 150 


WHITE, RED, CHECK & FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., 
in great variety. 


THE ENTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR to the FINEST IMPORTED—ABOUT 
ONE-HALF USUAL PRICE. 
CURTAIN NETS AND VESTIBULE LACES. 
COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITURE 
CHINTZES UN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
Parties wishing to furnish will find it to their ade 
vantage to cal) and examine gvods and prices. 


‘ a 7 V7 T 
SHEPPARD KNAPP 
bh 4 i ati ] 

183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
(One door beloy 15th St., New York). 
| P.S.—Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 

Parties living at a distance can send the size of 

room or rooms, or quantity, with directions as to 

kind, color, and price,and the goods will be for- 
warded. 

We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


H. O'NEILL & C0 
| ‘ ny 
321 to 329 Sixth Ave. Corner of 20th St., 


ON MONDAY, April 17, 
WILL OPEN A FULL LINE OF 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS, 
LONDON ROUND HATS 
AND MOURNING BONNETS, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS AND 
BONNETS, 
and New Designs in FANCY BRAIDS. 
FRENCH CHIP HATS, in all the New Shapes, 
$2 to $3.75. ° 
AMERICAN CHIP HATS, in all the New Shapes, 
85c. to $1.25. 
FINE ENGLISH STRAWS. 
5c. to $1.95. 





Cc? Call and examine our Immense Stock of 
STRAW GOODS, as it is the largest in the city, 
and most all of our own manufacture. 


| — 
~| FRENCH FLOWERS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 





RIBBONS. 


| 

| SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS. 

| No.9 ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, Ile. yard, 

No. 12 ALL-SILK GROSS GRAIN, 1ac. yard. 

| No. 16 ALL«8ILK GROS GRAIN, 2. yard, 
| T-inch ALL-SILK SASH RIBBONS, 4c. yard; 
| all shades. 

| NOVELTIES IN 

| 
! 
| 


SILK SASHES. 


SUN UMBRELLAS., 


The largest assortment to be found in the city, 
and selected with speciz! care fer retail trade, 


LACE COODs. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE, 
THREAD LACK, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
RUFFLINGS LN ALL THE NEW STYLES. 


TIES 
‘ ives ° 
CASHMERE LACE TIEs, 
FANCY LACK TIES, 
ANDSILK LACE TIS, 


SEED POTATOES 3123,"..00"- 

ums to growers. 

Largestand Best Collection ever offered; prices 

low. Strictly Fine Garde “n Seeds, all the New 

and Best varieties. Trythem. Hlustrated Cate. 
} | guetiree. J. RR. V. HAWKINS, Gosuep, N. ¥. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE come into thy presence with thanksgiving and praise 
for what thou art, and for such disclosure as thou hast made 
of thyself unto us. We do not abide perpetually in the 
sacred vision; but when thou art unfolded to us, and trans- 
figured, we behold, wistfully, wondering, and even abashed, 
yet longing to abide still where thou art: but thou sendest 
us down from the mountain-top into life where are troubles, 
where are duties hard and onerous, and where men need our 
ministration. It is not here that we are to abide with thee. 
It is not here that we are to seek our rest. It is not here that 
we are crowned. Weare warriors girded about with armor, 
and doing the will of our Commander, looking for our coro- 
pation and rest in the land that is beyond. And we thank 
thee that itis near. It seems at times very far off; and, full 
of delay, our days move heavily. We look wistfully for that 
rest which remaineth for the people of God; and yet thou, O 
God of life and of love, knowest best, and art administering 
all things for our good. We pray that our reason may not 
interpret thee, and that we may not believe only so far as we 
see and discern. May we have that faith which leans upon 
thee, and says, Though he slay me, I will trust him, 

We pray, O Lord our God, that thou wilt accept our con- 
fession of sin, and our supplication for grace to help against 
all temptation and evil. We pray that we may be built up in 
thee, that we may rest in thee, that we may be strong in the 
Lord, and rejoice in the Lord; and so may we walk on earth 
with thee, if not in beatific vision, yet in strength, in trust, 
and in comfort. Be thou to us the needed food. Be thou to 
us the all-quenching water of life, with which thirst cannot 
live. Be thou our Saviq@r. Thy rod and thy staff—may they 
comfort us. Quell our fear. Take away all faint-hearted- 
neas, all despondency, all weariness. Fill us with such a sense 
of thy presence that we shall feel that thou art all in all, 
standing over against every need, ard drawing near to us in 
every hour of necessity. So may we live looking unto the 
Author and the Finisher of our faith. 

Bless, we pray thee, all who are gathered together to-night 
in thy sacred presence. Oh! give to them a sense of their 
strength and their riches in God. How poor are we in our- 
selves! How are we tossed about in life! But we are strong 
in thee. Weare lifted above the fear of man, we are lifted 
above the temptations that are incident to our lower life, 
when we live in the full disclosure of thy countenance, and 
in the joy of thy salvation. 

Grant, we beseech thee, to every one in thy presence this 
greatest treasure of the soul—that they may see thee. Thou 
art fairer than al] that are fair; brighter than all brightness; 
better than all goodness; and we pray that thou wilt min- 
ister to longing hearts the sense of God present with them. 
So may those that have sought thee long find thee more and 
more apparently; and may those that have turned their 
back upon thee, and gone in the ways of sin and selfishness, 
hear thy voice calling to them, and feel thy hand turning 
them about ere it be too late. 

We pray that thou wilt make thy truth powerful. May it 
arouse slumbering men. May it encourage all that are seek- 
ing the way of life. May it strengthen those that are making 
the journey of earth. 

Deliver us, we pray thee, during the week upon which we 
have entered, from all the temptations which are incident to 
our outward life. Wepray that we may live, not by sight, 
but by faith. Grant that while our feet do yet tread this 
earth our head may be above it, and in the realm of the in- 
visible. Give us that sight of the soul by which we should, 
amongst familiar things in this world, bave the ministration 
of things in the world that is to come. 

We pray that we may be more faithful in our households, 
and more faithful in our business. May we be diligent in 
business, and fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

So we pray, O God, that thou wilt continue to do us good, 
leading us as a father leads his child, and building us up in 
the most holy faith until life is over—until life is begun. 
And ob, grant that we may draw near to the departing hour 
with exceeding great joy, as exiles that are embarking for 
home; as prisoners that hear the doors open that shall lead 
them out. And so, dying, may we pass beyond and out of 
sight, to go home and appear in Zion, with songs and ever- 
lasting joy upon our heads. 

And to the Father, the Son and Spirit shall be praises ever- 
more. Amen 








THE LAW THE MORAL STANDARD.* 


“For I was alive without the law once: but when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and I died.’’"—Rom. vii., 9. 


HERE is astrong dramatic element running 
through this history of the struggles of the 
apostle, and in this verse it is as if certain persons 
were pictured—as if the commandment assailed them ; 
but the apostle signifies simply this: that once he lived 
without any proper measure of himself, or rather 
with an imperfect and low and insufficient measure; 
that so he thought himself well off; but that when the 
essential measure—namely, the divine law, the requi- 
sition of God—came home to him, his moral sense was 
pervaded by it, he found himself to be so in- 
ferior, he found himself to be a creature so 
spurious, he found himself to be so totally unworthy 
of self-control that it seemed substantially as though 
be were slain. Before, he had lived without any con- 
éciousness of sin in a thousand things; but the law, 
‘when he came to use it as a revelator and as a measure, 
brought home to him the conviction of his own sinful- 
ness to such an extent as overthrew him—that is, de- 
stroyed his self-confidence. 
This is one of those things which distinguish superior 
from inferior avimals. I cannot conceive that any of 
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the lower animals ever measure themselves. That 
they have a very faint sense of pleasure in being 
praised, and that they have pain in being 
blamed, we know. That there is in some of the supe- 
rior lower animals a very slight trace of the sense of 
right and wrong we believe, but there is no evidence 
that there is, nor do we suppose that there is any 
reality in the idea that they have such a sense of right 
and wrong asfours or as that of even the poorest and 
basest of the human family. 

Men begin to measure themselves from the begin- 
ning of life. The course of life compels them to if. 
Even the most unenlightened men, those that live by 
the grossest senses, measure themselves—for there are 
a great many standards, and a great many measures, 
in an ascending scale. The lowest is that by which 
men take cognizance of their physical circumstances, 
without reference to society, without reference to any 
future eminence or prolonged future conditions of life 
in this world, without reference to their immortal ex- 
istence. 

So we find, in the savage life, that men measure 
themselves by their strength; by their agility; by 
their adroitness; by their skill; by their patience in 
hunger and fatigue; by their courage in battle. And, 
as every condition of national life is reproduced in 
each period; as we have, in society, in the various 
strata of the city life which we are living, the barbar- 
ous, the savage, the semi-civilized, and the different 
phases all the way up,—so there are multitudes of men 
in our community, as in every community, that still 
measure themselves almost wholly by these mere 
physical qualities. There are those who think of 
themselves only as being healthy or unhealthy; as 
being strong or weak. They can do a good day’s 
work. They can eat as much as other men, and per- 
form as much labor afterwards as other men. They 
feel themselves to be good, strong beasts. Occasion- 
ally there is the dawn of something else; but, in the 
main, it is by themselves that they measure them- 
selves, 

Society, however, tends to develop continually in 
aecordance with ascending standards; and as soon as 
men begin to live together much and to flourish at all, 
they begin to have higher ideas, and to measure them- 
selves by a standard a little above the lowest. You 
cannot live in society as a pauper with any self- 
respect; and, as the commercial value of industry be- 
gins to make itself felt, as skill is represented by 
profit, and as social standing is represented by thrift, 
men begin to measure themselves by economic stand- 
ards. How much a man can earn; how much he can 
keep of that which he earns; how much he can turn 
out so as to make it reproductive,—all these things 
come to be a measure; and meu are rather proud to 
hear it said of them, ‘He is a thrifty man; he owns 
something,” although it may be only within the com- 
pass of a few hundred dollars. A man who lives 
among penniless people isa rich man if heis worth a 
hundred dollars—for all riches are relative—and so he 
is a proud man. A man whois worth five thousand 
dollars in New York does not hold his head up very 
high; and yet, in thousands of counties throughout 
the Union, a farmer who owns his farm, and has five 
thousand dollars, is passing rich, and probably feels in 
their nascent form all the heart-swells which go with 
pride of riches. 

But, as men advance in society by their thrift, and 
show themselves competent to consecutive action and 
to permanent results, they come to have a sense of 
respovsibility. And there isa period when responsi- 
bility is in the nature of a moral influence. When 
men begin to be emptied of themselves, and to be 
weaned from mere physical existence, although they 
are much lower than the highest, yet they have begun 
to ascend, and they are at a point where their pleasure 
largely consists of the thoughts of other men respect- 
ing them. This brings men under the laws of social 
life, public opinion, the sentiment of the community; 
and so they begin to measure themselves by a higher 
standard, and to conform to it. They are honest, so 
far as honesty is required in the circle where they 
live; they are neighborly, according to the require- 
ments of that little neighborhood in which they dwell; 
and thus the standard of measurement is raised. 

As their prosperity carries them into higher circles, 
they begin to feel that more is demanded of them. As 
a general rule a vulgar man cannot live ina fine 
house. Individualinstances of it occur without doubt. 
Nevertheless, taken comprehensively, men that are 
poor, men that have neither thrift nor foresight, men 
that bave no power to organize prosperity, men that 
are obliged, for want of faculty and of efficient pro- 
ductiveness, to live in the lower order of dwellings, 
men that are familiar with things that are puerile and 
immoral, men that are distinguished by physical 
rather than intellectual qualities—we do not require 
so much of them. We instinctively feel, as we go up 
and find men living better and better, that we lay 
upon them a law of expectation. If we see oge going 
out from a notable dwelling, in a very notable quar- 
ter, we instinctively expect more of him than we should 
if we saw him come out from a squalid tenement in a 
less reputable neighborbood; and that expectation is 
founded on the principle that as men ascend in organ- 
ized life the law of their measurement increases, and 
they are peing judged by multiplying standards all 
the way up. 

In the main, public sentiment judges every man, in 
a careless, rude way, by that standard which he has 
apparently adopted for himself. Lf a man does not 








make any pretension to religion or refinement; if he 
is a course, rough man, and does not pretend to any- 
thing else we is estimated accordingly. We bring to 
bear upon an eminent civilian ten times the criticism 
we do upon a common citizen; for the standard by 
which men profess to live is the criterion of our judg- 
ment. 

Now we reach that point where interiorness begins 
to affect. the result. Men have been judged thus far 
by the power of nature, by the power of organization, 
by the power of producing results in the realm of in- 
dustry; but, as among these some are better than 
others, because they have more capacity, or because 
they have more foresight, or because they bave a 
more subtle skill, or because they are more honest, 
they begin to measure themselves and their fellows by 
that higher Jaw which has in it the rudiments of char- 
actem. Men think they are well off under these cir- 
cumstances if they come up to that measure which 
they have established for themselves. So, we hear 
one say, ‘‘I am well off; I am bringing up my family 
respectably; I am nobody’s pauper; I pay my taxes 
and my debts. I am charitable. I am honorable in 
all my society relations. Thatis my standard. What 
lack I yet?” 

Now, into the house of such a one send an artist, 
exquisite in taste, in the sense of music, of color, and 
of form. This man of refinement meets the other as 
be returns from his daily labor; talks with him; looks 
over his sources of enjoyment; and sees what he is 
living for. The two agree in scarcely a single respect. 
The artist goes away, and says, ‘‘It seems to me im- 
possible that a man can live so. He is a very clever 
fellow in his family; but all the time I staid there, 
they talked about things that seemed to me as dry and 
useless as saw-dust. They had no sense of beauty, no 
sense of refinement, no books, no portfolios, and no 
longing for such things,—nothing of the kind.” A 
taste for such things had not developed in them, and 
they were not to be judged by that standard. All the 
while the plain man applies to the artist another 
standard of judgment, and says, ‘‘ Do you know what 
sort of a fellow I have had in my house for the last 
week or ten days? It is a mystery to me that Provi- 
dence lets some men live. I have had a man at my 
house who didn’t know anything atall about money, 
or arithmetic, or business. He was as far from a sen- 
sible, practical man as anybody that I ever saw. Jit 
seemed to me that he didn’t touch the ground. His 
head seemed all the time in the clouds. He would 
stand and look out of the window when there was 
nothing to see—nothing but banks of clouds; and 
anybody can see them at any time, of course. He 
looked at my trees, and he hadn’t the slightest idea of 
how much one of these trees would measure if it was 
cut up into cordwood or planks, or of the value of it. 
He looked at my grounds; and when [ said that I 
could cut that piece of land up and makea hundred 
town lots of it; and that when I bought it I paid only 
three hundred dollars a lot for it, but now I wouldn't 
take a thousand.dollars a lot for it,—he didn’t seen 
interested; he only seemed surprised that I should 
have an idea of cutting it up into lots. He thought it 
was beautiful, and he talked about how it might be 
artistically arranged!’’ Onesays, ‘‘l would not be such 
a dreamy fellow as that for all the world;’’ and the 
other says, ‘‘I would not besuch a matter-of-fact man 
as that for all the world.’ The artist pities the 
matter-of-fact man because he is so coarse ; and the 
matter-of-fact man pities the artist because he is so 
fine. 

But our man of property, being very thrifty and grow- 
ing very rich, hears that a rich man ought to have fine 
things; and so he determines that he will have fine 
things. He begins by putting them on the floor; be 
has a good deal finer carpet than he had before; and 
he really feels some satisfaction when some one, look- 
ing at it, says not, ‘‘ That is a sufficient carpet; it is all 
that you need to deaden the sound and to keep your 
feet warm ;”’ ‘but, ‘‘How beautiful it is! Itis an evi- 
dence of fine taste, sir.’* He is gratified to have it said 
that he has taste. 

Then he has magnificent curtains to his windows. 
Men go to great expense to make apertures for the 
admission of sunlight, and then they go to greater 
expense to shut it out by curtains. Well, the man’s 
curtains are fine, and they are expensive, and he likes 
to have the gratification of saying, ‘‘ What do you sup- 
pose JT paid for that satin damask? That was not 
bought for less than ten dollars a yard.”’ ‘* You don’t 
tell me so!’’ says the listener. “Ido tell youso.” He 
receives the proper compliments. He is commended 
for showing good taste and great refinement. Whether 
he really has taste and refinement or not, the desire 
for them shows that he is rising. He may bea vulgar 
man yet; but I suppose everybody has to be small 
before he is great. Everybody has to have a begin- 
ning. 

Some one says to him, ‘‘ Now, my friend, you are not 
doing justice to yourself. Your furniture is very rich 
and beautiful, and nobody ever spread .finer dinners 
than you do; but really, your walls are too bare. It 
isn’t respectable to be without pictures.’’ ‘ Well,” 
says the man, “I don’t know about that. I have 
everthing I want.” ‘‘ But you know your standing in 
society isimportant. You are beginning to be one of 
the men of the times, and it is expected of you that 
you will have these things.” ‘Oh, well, if it is ex- 
pected of me I suppose I must. What do pictures oost? 
What is the price of them?” ‘They vary in that par- 
ticular.” ‘‘ Well, I would like to get a lot if they are 
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required. I want to have my house properly ar- by the conditions of society; he has measured himself | great conflict with it—and that in proportion to the 


ranged.’ So he begins to buy pictures. It may be 
that they are pretty low down; but he is on the way 
to something higher. 

As his wealth increases, and he meets more pictures, 
and learns to appreciate them better, those machine 
pictures which he first bought go up to the second 
story, and better ones take their place. As time goes 
on, and as his taste still further improves, the pictures 
that he got last go to the second floor, and the others 
go one story higher, and new and better ones are pro- 
cured for the parlor. At last he really has some taste 
developed, and his walls blush with works of art 
worthy of their place. 

Now the man begins to measure himself by a stand- 
ard of artistic refinement. Sometimes his conversa- 
tion betrays his origin; once in a while he makes mis- 
takes; nevertheless, he is holding up before himself, 
as a standard, the requirements of refined society. 
He has measured himself by that respectability which 
the public sentiment of the community requires, and 
by that degree of integrity which commerce demands; 
he has eonformed to the things expected of him by 
the community in which he lives; and now he applies 
to himself the standard of refinement, and the sense 
of organized beauty comes in, and he begins to feel, 
** What lack [ yet?” 

Well, when men have come to that pass where they 
are industrious, frugal, prosperous, rearing a home, 
and giving to it all the colors of beauty, they certainly 
bave risen far above that estate in which a man 
thought only of his muscle, or only of his food, and 
stood almost on a level with the brute creation. He 
has raised himself very high; but men say to him, 
** Now, my friend, you really should remember that 
you ought to set a good example, and that you ought 
to go teehurehb oftener. You don’t go very often, and 
you ought to.” He says, * I never took any interest in 
going to ehureb. I know tbat my father used to go; 
but I don’t eare about going.” ‘Ah, but,’’ they say 
to him, “it isn’t respectable for you to stay away 
from ehurebh. There is something respectable in a 
prosperous man’s going to church. His example is 
important.” Thus they appeal to his personal pride 
and his love of approbation, and he says, ‘* Well, I 
suppose I ought to patronize religion, and I am willing 
to doit. Where would you go?” So they talk it over. 
“There is the Presbyterian church; but the Presby- 
terians are very blue; and they are not the largest 
church.” ‘ Well,” says the man, ‘‘I won't go there.” 
“‘Then, there is the Methodist church; that is a pretty 
large church; they have a good many votes there, and 
if you were in public life I would advise you to join 
the Methodists; but as it is, they are not in society, 
and you won't find any of our set among them.” 
“Well, 1 won’t go there, either.” ‘But bere is an- 
other cbureh. Ah! it has some of the very first fami- 
lies in it. I tell you, there is a good deal of wealth in 
that church. And they don’t let in every beggar that 
comes to the door. It isa church made up of those 
who move in the best society; and your children will 
have suitable companions; and your daughters can 
be settled properly.”’ ‘ Well, I thank you—I thank 
you: I see now.” He joins that church; and he 
says, ‘‘ Now I measure myself by this higher stan- 
dard.” 

So, [have brought this man up, step by step, through 
these various grades in life, familiarly; but I have not 
been theorizing; I have been painting, as it were. This 
is a man that does not give way to the lusts of the 
flesh. He isa self-contented, prosperous man, living 
for himeelf and for his affections. He has his children 
about him, and be loves them; and in doing so he only 
takes a roundabout way of loving himself. He has a 
superficial generosity, giving where other men give. 
He has made his house beautiful, and he has some 
little reputation as a man of refinement. And then 
he patronizes the church; and he is quite happy. 

Now, there comes along that way some simple 
preacher of righteousness; by one of those overrulings 
of Providence which occur, our rising man is thrown 
under the ministration of that preacher; and, for the 
first time, perhaps, in his life, he hears the law of God 
unfolded—that spiritual law, which, while it does not 
neglect the outworkings of the disposition, yet puts 
the whole stress upon the inward life, the motive, the 
faculty, the disposition; that law, which, while it be- 
gins in time, stretches far out beyond this horizon 
into the eternal world; that law, which, while it does 
not neglect our relations one with another, but sanc- 
tifies and enforcesthem, yet makes them depend upon 
our primary relations to God, and brings home to the 
soul of man a consciousness of the holiness of God, 
and the universality and spirituality of His law and 
of that quality of it which declares, ‘Thou shalt 
love’’—not inwardly thyself, but outwardly—“ the 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Here is the interpretation of God’s thought as the 
royal law of the universe; and, although the man 
may have heard that truth represented all his life, as 
doubtless he has in the respectable church where he 
has nested himself, yet it never came to him till now 
it is brought by the ministration of this plain, homely 
map, pervaded with the moral consciousness of God 
present. At first he is disgusted, and he revolts. He 
is unwilling to be measured by such a standard. 
““Why,” he thinks, “it is an impracticable thing. It 
isa thing in the air. It is only asentiment. He has 
measured himself heretofore by common sense; he has 
measured himself by facts; he has measured himself 








by things as they are: but here comes hurtling 
through the air, again and again, that message in the 


Divine law, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with | 


all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘I love 
God?” be says. ‘‘Who is he? Where is he? One 
can’t love a God whom he never saw.” So he quarrels 
with it; but it does not depart from him; it pursues 
bim ; and while he would fain be angryjwith the minis- 
ter and his ministration he seeks them again, strangely. 
The power that has seized him does not remit its 
grasp. 
“What is this law of God? What is this standard by 
which I am to measure myself? ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart.’ I have not done it; 
I can’t do it; I won't.” Still it does not depart from 
him. More and more, unbidden, contrary to his 


wish, it haunts him; and the struggle continues till it | 


wearies him out; and, softening under the divine im- 
pulse and inspiration, be begins to seek in secret places 
the light that comes through prayer to God; and his 
petition is, ‘Lord, show me what is the truth; Lord, 
show me what I have to be and what I have to do.” 
And by and by the light discloses itself to him in such 
@ way that he says to himself, *‘Why, what [ am is 
to be seen by what 1 do. It is not the house that I 
live in, it is not the food that I eat, it is not outward 
trappipgs that mean anything. What is my heart? 
What is my nature?” And as he begins to look into 
bis heart, and sees what its selfishness is, vwehat are its 
corrosions, and how it has been grimed and sviled 
with envy, with jealousy, and with hatred, he begins to 
feel that he is not so good as be thought he was; and he 
says, when he looks into the higher regions of his soul, 
“Where is truth? Where is humility? Where is this 
love of God? Where is this disinterestedness toward 
my fellow-men?”’ He searches in vain for these 
things. The qualities which he used to admire, and 
think all-sufficient as a foundation on which to stand, 
appear in a different light now, when they are mea- 
sured by a higher standard, Those things which used 
to rejoice him lose their color. They pale and fade 
out. Those elements which he never kuew to be in 
existence, or never cared anything about, begin to 
grow more and more luminous. 

Have you never stood, of a summer evening, as dark- 
ness came down, and looked at the sky when the 
beavens were filled with dark clouds, and seen, as the 
lightning flashed among them, making the whole con- 
cave brilliant, how they stood out like mountains and 
cliffs with valleys between? 


Now, when a man looks into spiritual truth illumin- | 
ated by the light of God, all the features and outlines | 
are brought out, and he begins to feel, “‘ If that is the 


law of God, I am not living in obedience to it. God 
requires me to be pure; but I am impure. He re- 
quires me to be disinterested » but I am selfish. He 
requires me to be humble; but I am proud. He re- 
quires me to live for him and for my fellow-men; but 
I am living for myself. He requires me to live, in 
time, for eternity; but oh! I have kept eternity out ef 
sight. I have dreaded the thought of death. 1 would 
not think of it.” 

So the commandment comes home to him, and the 
sense of sin comes with it; and there is death to his 
vanity and to his pride; and of that by which he has 
been measuring himself and his affairs he says, “It is 
false arithmetic’’; and he rubs it all out, as it were, in 
bis own mind; and he comes at last to that point 
where he is bowed down, and he says, ‘‘ Lord, have 
mercy on me, asinner. 1 am distressed; I am over- 
borne; I am wicked; I am thoroughly not good; and 
I cannot help myself: Lord, is there any help for me?” 
And then comes the beaming into his soul of a sense of 
the sufficiency of the Lord Jesus Christ; of his re- 
deeming love; of his atoning mercy; and, in some 
welcome moment, his soul lights up, and his peace is 
made with God, and, with joy unspeakable, he rises, a 
renewed man. And there is more joy now in the 
simple reconciliation of himself with God, in his sense 
of manhood, in his holy aspiration, and in the set- 
tled peace which he experiences, than all the praises 
of men or all his sense of position ever can give 
him. 

Now, having traced this experience through, let me 
say, first, that because a man is living in great content 
with himself it does not follow that he is living safely. 
A nan may be contented because he measures himself 
by un ignominious rule. If you require no more of 
yourself than you require of the beast, then it is not 
difficult for you to be content. Or, if you require no 
more of yourself than that which belongs to the ex- 
terior conditiou of human life, the difficulty of living 
up to that standard is not very great. If all you de- 
mand of yourself is that you shall be a tolerably moral 
passenger in this world, speeding through it, obsery- 
ing industry, economy and frugality, giving away the 
crumbs of your substance, or giving with generosity— 
if that is about all that you expect of yourself, it is 
not difficult for you to be contented. 

A man may therefore live all his life long without 
much trouble. Most of the trouble which comes to 
men comes with the raisiug of the standard of life; 
and content and peace are no evidence of safety; for 
when men cry *‘ Peace,” danger is coming headlong 
upon them. You must have the highest measure, and 
you must be conformed to that measure, or all your 
peace and content is worse than useless; it is deluding; 
it is destroying. 

I remark, next, that the moment man raises the 
standard of bis life, he brings great interruption and 


More and more the thoughts kindle in him, | 


| excellence of the new measure which he introduces. 

In financial affairs, we see how hard it is to change 
paper to gold again. The whole standard has been let 
| down, and everything has conformed to it; aud now 
| when we try to go back to a really bigh standard, you 

see how everything throughout society is strained, and 
| creaks, and groans, and does not like to come to it. 
| If you gointo a neighborbood where there is rollick- 
ing intemperance or an easy and jolly way of living, 
where the youth and middle-aged are being destroyed 
by vice, and where there is au indifference to all these 
evils—if you go there, and introduce a higher standard 
of morality, and preach to men at the corner groceries, 
saying, * Thou shalt not drink; thou shalt labor; thou 
shalt not squander thy time nor thy health,” you are 
proposing a new measure, one of regularity, fore- 
thought, and self-denial; and the peopleare not accus- 
tomed to practice these virtues, and although the new 
standard has in it prosperity and augmented advan- 
tage, coptormity to it is like a straining of the muscles, 
and men resist, There is nothing barder in the world 
than to persuade a whole community to adopt a higher 
standard suddenly. It brings great racking to the 
joints and great trouble to life. 

But if this is so in the lower forms, how much more 
is it so in the higher forms! and when the preacher of 
righteousness brings home to the moral sense of a com- 
munity the claims of God’s spiritual law, it is not sur- 
prisivg that men resent it. It is not surprising that at 
times their indignation is kindled against it. It is not 
strange that the view of the law of God which tends 
to make men better throughout, is, nevertheless, 
rejected, and, in the first instance, hated by them. 
Men do hate light because to live in the light causes 
them a great deal more trouble than to live in dark- 
ness. Men do bate righteousness; that is to say, not 
the quality itself, but the trouble of going froma lower 
state toa higher is so great to them, they are so unpre- 
pared for the self-denial that is required and for the 
superior exertion which is demanded, that they are 
profoundly averse to it. 

When the careless-handed child has learned to play 
just to suit himself,and the master comes and tells him 
that he must no longer play in that slovenly manner, 
and that his fingers must yield te discipline, he does 
not like it. And yet, that is the road to skill; and, 
after a time, having been broken in to it, he wou!d not 
go back to the old way for the world. 

The beginnings of every step bigher are with labor 
throes, with birth pains. Therefore it is not strange, 
when the Word of God comes to men with power and 
light and potency, that a great many who do not know 
what the matter is with them are set against it. It is 
not strange that a man has conflict with himself under 
such circumstances, . 

When, however, men have risen from a lower to a 
higher stage,—from the lowest to the highest,—there 
comes in again a new state of experienee, and there 
come to be satisfactions. But, after all, with the di- 
vine law brought in, there never comes any such satis- 
faction as that a man can rest again in himself. There 
is always a sense of impendiug examination. 

Before a man can become a cadet he must undergo 
an examination by the school of his country; and this 
he dreads; and he says, ‘‘ Have I the requisite informa- 
tion? Can I stand the examination? I shall be re- 
jected if I cannot.’’ Yet, he can go away and prepare, 
and come again. 

But here lies this mysterious future world. Into it 
we are all to go; and our ranking there depends upon 
our disposition and our character, aud not on what we 
have been here. The last, indeed, shall be first, and 
the first last. 

Moral quality is not the product alone of our own 
will; and will is simply a co-operative auxiliary; and 
there comes home at last to the soul a sense of the 
divine nature. And when this high spiritual standard 
is applied to men, their feeling is, “If God does not 
help me, I am ip despair.” 

And then comes that mysterious phenomenon—the 
sense of perfect rest with conscious imperfection, on 
account of our relationship to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Well, how is that? How should it be so? Suppose [ 
was a poor man, and I wanted to go round the world; 
and suppose Commodore Vanderbilt were to say to me: 
“Tam going round the world; go with me. Be of my 
party. I will pay your expenses. I will supply you 
with what you need.”’ Would not the money that he 
spent for me be as good asif it were mine? He would 
go with me, and be the almouer of bounty for me, and 
I should be rich although [ did not own a copper 
Abundance would come from another to meet my 
want, ° 

I go into the wilderness of the Adirondacks. I[ 
know nothing of the path over the mountains, 
through the valleys, or along the lakea and rivers. [| 
know nothing of the way, in or out, with any degree 
of certainty. But an old guide takes me under his 
convoy. I discharge every sense of responsibility. I 
am perfectly at rest. I believe in his fidelity. I am 
sure of his knowledge. I never give myself a thought 
of care. He looks after my baggage. He appoints 
the route. And I go on careless, because 1 wholly 
trust bim, and lean on bim. 7 

Igoto Europe; and no sooner do I get out of the 
barbor than I give the care of the ship to the captain. 
I do not go on deck again until I get on the other side, 
Iam content that the engineer below shall take care 
of bis share, aud that the captain and crew up stairs 
| shall take care of their share. I have euough to do te 
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take care of myself, and I let the voyage go forward, 
trusting and leaning on others. 

If I go into a campaign under an able general in 
whom I have an enthusiastic trust, I obey him im- 
plicitly. No matter what he wants done, I do it with- 
out questioning. I know that he does not throw his 
men away,and that he does not ask them to doa thing 
that is not necessary ; and my trust in him, as well as 
my professional zeal, carries me wherever he directs, 
in the face of danger and of death. I rest in him. 

Do you not know how it is with little children? Do 
you not know with what absolute trust they look up 
at father and mother in their love and faith? 

Now, there is a trust of which these examples are 
simply illustrations. There is a trust which is higher 
than tbat which any man can put in a fellow man. 
There is a sense of divine love and compassion for us, 
not on account of dur excellence, but on account of 
the fact that we are intelligent and immortal beings. 
There is a view of God that reveals him as an intense 
sympathizer with men on account of their inferiority, 
and on account of their infirmities and mistakes, which 
are misfortunes as well as sins. God loves sinners; 
and he loves them with a compassionate love, because 
they have been overthrown and wounded aud de- 
stroyed by sin. He loves them, to succor and to help; 
and when that revelation of the nature of God mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ is brought bome to a man; when 
he sees what the divine law requires him to be; when 
he perceives that by nature he has not in him the 
purifying elements which are needful to his redemp- 
tion; and when there appears the Schoolmaster, the 
Leader, the Captain of his salvation, Jesus Christ, 
saying, ‘‘I take churge of you; love and trust me day 
by day, and I will love and trust you; I will forgive 
your transgressions; I will convoy you so that, in 
spite of every adversary, you shall make the voyage 
in safety; I will be responsible for you,’’—theu comes 
that peculiar satisfaction which is developed in the 
eighth of Romans. 

As long as a man only sees the ideal law marking 
the outlines of character, he is utterly discouraged, 
and be says, “*I cannot attain toit. Evenif in dreams 
and poet-pictures I could attain to a vision of it, I 
could not make my life match with my conception.” 
But Christ says, ‘‘I will take you at less than that. If 
I see that the tendencies are right; if 1 see that the 
will is right; above all, if I see that your life toward 
me has begun and is going on, rest in me and I will 
five you peace. I will wipe out your transgression. 
I will renew the inspiration and succor and help day 
by day. I will never leave you nor forsake you.’’ 

And so, this Saviour that is the companion of your 
soul, this Saviour that is to crown you, this Saviour 
that is to save you every day, this Saviour that is to 
go with youas you walk tbe street, that is to dwell 
with you in your homes, and to accompany you in all 
your couftlicts with life and with duty—trust him, 
commune with him, love bim, give yourself up to his 
care and keeping, and by the greatness of his good- 
ness, by the sweetness of his love, and by the power of 
his will, which is dominant over things above aud 
things beneath, he will bring you into perfect peace. 
Although you are conscious every bour of your great 
inferiority and of the immense discrepancy between 
your conduct and the rule, or between your purpose 
and your attainment; although the sense of imperfec- 
tion and sin is upon you, yet the sense of Christ’s love 
and its sufficiency is such as to redeem you from pain 
and penalty, and to give you peace. 

Woe be to him who is seeking peace by a perfect 
life! You are tossed up and down in the seventh of 
Romans worse than a man was ever tossed in the Eng- 
lish Channel or in the Mediterranean Sea. The sev- 
entb of Romans keeps you in a perpetual qualin. 
And when you get into the eighth of Romans you 
kuow what it is that the apostle means when he thanks 
God for the Lord Jesus Christ; and there is no con- 
demnation to those who have the spirit of the Saviour 
and follow his example. I am sorry for that person 
who is living under the dominion ofaconscience that is 
forever sctting his transgressions before him without 
alleviation, until at last hope expires. But blessed 
are you if you are under the dominion of Him whe 
interprets law by love. He knows bow you are 
bestead. He knows your temptations. He knows 
your every sin, not only of act, but of thought and 
feeling. He bas been tempted just as you are. He 
has lived your life. He has gone up into the heavenly 
place. He has assumed universal power, that he 
might bring just such as you are through all your 
dangers and trials, and educate you for his celestial 
kingdom. I rejoice in every one who has trust in such 
a Saviour. It is through your trust in him that his 
righteousness is made available to you; that his good- 
hess bears with you, sustains you, inspires you, and 
receives you. 

1 beseech you, therefore, accept this spiritual law of 
God; accept this spiritual interpretation of the divine 
law; measure yourself by it and see how far you are 
from perfection and duty. And look away from the 
law. Do nottry to find rest and peace init. Live by 
faith—and by that faith which works by love. Look 
unto Jesus, the Author and-Finisher of your faith. 
For his own sake as well as for yours, because of the 
inherent compassion of his nature, because of the 
wonderful love that fills his heart, he accepts you. 
Uh! accept him; take hold of his promises; love him; 
trust him; live in communion with him; die, that you 
may live again in the faith of Jesus; and then rise to 
be like him, and to be with him forever. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


By Honor Saxon, 
H child! Too soon thy sweet, sad, silent going, 
From out this life of eurs! 
Our hearts cry out against the need of knowing 
A grief that clouds all hours. 


And yet, we cannot marvel at the Gardener's choosing 
To pluck so sweet a tlower— 

Too éair and fragile for this world’s hard using, 
Teo dear to feel its power. 


O wondrous eyes! Like stars of heaven gleaming, 
Sweet-shining over all! 

How can we live without thy tender beaming, 
To light our earthly thrall ? 


O little hands! Whose touch forever lingers, 
Close-clasped within our own! 

’Tis hard to lose the soft, warm, clinging fingers, 
And bear our life alone! 


O dearest lips! Like rosy flowers of morning, 
Dewy. and beavenly sweet! 

How can we think their soft bright bloom is over, 
Faded away from sight? 


Bright, sunny locks, in radiant, tossing clusters, 
Crowning the earnest brow— 

How can we let death dim their golden lustres, 
That shone so fair just now?, 


O voice! unearthly in its sweetness, filling 
Our home with melody. 
Never seemed rarest music half so thrilling 
As were its tones to me. . 


The air still pulses with his joyous laughter! ! 
Though wearying nights and days 

Have passed, and still must, ere the dear hereafter 
Our yearning grief allays. 


Sweet April face! changing with every feeling, 
Spring day without a shower! 

Stillin my dreams I watch its dear revealing, 
Just as 1 used before ; 


Still in my dreams he comes and stands before me— 
Child angel! heavenly bright! 

With the same starry eyes—pure, loving, holy, 
To cheer my darksome night. 


O shining eyes! so steadfastly outlooking! 
O forehead, sweet and fair! 

Olips! Ovoice! O form of heavenly beauty! 
O child beyond compare! 


O Little heart, so mighty in thy loving! 
O spirit, bright and pure! 

Death cannot quench it in the mere removing 
Thy earthly form from here. 


One only prayer to Heaven I'm ever sending: 
That we may meet him there, 

The very child, in seeming, as he left us, 
Though happier and more fair. 


Have we not read when o’er the pages bending 
Which guide the steps that stray, 

A thousand years—which seem to us unending— 
To God are but® day? 


And may it not be so with children playing 
In that sweet summer land ? 

The years that change us through their weary staying 
Change not that angel baad. 


At times I see him with his hair loose flying, 
Stirred by some heavenly wind. 

Where are no tears, nor sighs, nor sound of crying, 
Nor ills of any kind. 


Running in gardens fair with radiant flowers, 
Watched o'er by loving eyes, 

Where danger never lurks, nor storm-cloud lowers, 
Where childhood never dies. 


Wilt thou not keep him then until our going? 
“If we in heaven may be— 
It would be hard to miss his gracious growing, 
It is so sweet to see! 


Then in that wide, and free, and gladsome country, 
Whose joys our boy foretold, 

I too may hope, when life’s long days are over, 
Sweet visions to behold. 


I too may walk with him those heavenly gardens, 
When frem earth's weight I'm free. 

And knew that He who loves the little children 
Has kept my child for me. 
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By HENRY CHURTON, 
Author of Toinette, John Eax, ete. 





CHAPTER I. 
BIRDS OF PARADISE. 

T was St. Valentine’s Day, and a group of 
merry girls with fair hair, light eyes, and rest- 
less, eager ways, unwilling refugees from the 
storms and routs of a Northern winter, were gath- 
ered in reckless abandon on the sunny back ver- 
anda of a Florida hotel. Camp-chairs, rockers, a 
lounge or two and numberless ottomans, afforded 
us resting places as we chatted and laughed and 
basked in the soft, delicious sunshine of the semi- 
tropic spring. The balmy breeze which had come 
far enough over forest and savanna to have lost 
the briny sharpness with which it left the coral 
keys, had gathered a hint of the hot mephitic 
odors of the early blossoming vines of the ever- 

glades and greeted us with a dreamy languor. 
There was a kind of sentiment, an undertone, 








as it were, of invalidism among us. Almost our 
sole brunette, the queenly and peerless Effie, who 
reclined upon the green rep lounge as on a throne, 
the most rollicking and reckless spirit amongst 
us, with great liquid eyes full of audacious mirth, 
had yet the skin of silky softness and the bloomy 
cheek which we all knew to be precursors of the 
fatal hectic. The most of us, however, were sim- 
ply tired. The rush and cram, the unremitting 
excitement and restless ambition of American 
school-girl life, was just over. Nearly all of us 
had graduated the summer before. No wonder we 
were tired. Nature was revenging itself upon our 
overwrought young frames. So we were sent 
down into this delightful desert by anxious fa- 
thers, careful mothers, and sometimes, as we ma- 
liciously whispered amongst ourselves, through 
the machinations of those who were little inclined 
to a barefoot reel at the nuptials of a younger 
sister. So while we waited and recuperated we 
dreamed lazily of coming conquest. 

Of the elder ladies who were with us younglings 
in this social Patmos our bevy was usually hardly 
respectful. They were dowagers and female Cer- 
beruses—so we called them—maimmas and aunts, 
or wives with sick husbands, literary old maids, 
or widows who had exhausted the ordinary arts 
of conquest and betaken themselves to the des- 
perate chances which a fashionable sanitarium 
might afford. All of them were tabooed by our 
merry clique, Whose undisputed kingdom in fair 
weatber was this second story back veranda—all 
except one. 

She was a small, lithe woman, of a rich, warm 
complexion, a wealth of soft brown hair, arched 
eyebrows, dimpled chin, and cheeks whose tender 
glow seemed to bid defiance to Time, though he 
had toyed with her abundant tresses as the few 
silver threads among them showed. She had that 
exquisite grace and natural abandon, that har- 
mony and flexibility of limb and figure which 
only comes from the pure air, nourishing and 
beautifying sunshine, and luxurious unrestraint 
of a Southern country girlhood. Upon her arrival 
a few weeks before she had affiliated with us as 
naturally as we with each other. Since that time 
even Effie had been a lesser luminary. She seemed 
as young as the youngest, and as gay as the gay- 
est, yet was clothed upon with an unconscious 
quiet dignity which bespoke the roundness and 
completeness of a ripened womanhood. Ina week 
she had conquered all. Every girl had confided 
her sorrows and heart-aches to this new friend, 
and been soothed she knew not how. The dow- 
agers were full of her praise despite themselves, 
and even the poor invalids seemed to gather new 
life from her abounding vitality, while the spirit- 
less masculines, who were either too weak or too 
cowardly to compete for love and beauty in the 
parlors 'of the Northern cities, but had come to 
this ‘‘ Castle of Indolence,” in the hope that mere 
ennui might give them the entrée to some witless 
maiden’s heart, found life enough to crowd our 
parlors at evening and become almost endurable 
under the prevading charm of her presence. 

Who was she? Nobody knew, yet nobody in- 
quired. She was Mrs. Dewar. That much the 
hotel register told us. It gave, too, an unknown 
country-seat in an upland county of the Carolinas 
as her home. She herself told us—not in words— 
that she was a lady—experienced, cultured, and 
surpassingly lovable. Of her domestic relations, 
home, past, or present life, we knew no more 
after three weeks of daily contact than when she 
first entered our circle. 

On this St. Valentine’s morning who does not 
know what was the theme of our conversation in 
this girl-club, this Sorosis of the Southern hotel 
veranda? If there is any one so dull, let him re- 
wain in darkness. I, at least, will not enlighten 
him. In the midst of our glee Mrs. Dewar joined 
us, and, sitting down upon the lounge, took Etfie’s 
head upon her lap and bedewed it with loving 
caresses as she listened to our chatter. If she 
loved Effie better than the rest it only added to 
our adiniration for her. She was unusually silent 
this morning, yet I thought I had never seen her 
face so radiant with joy. After a time she said in 
a low mellow tone, as full of rapture as the mel- 
ady of far-off wedding bells : 

‘Ah, girls !,I hope the gentle saint may bring 
to every one of your hearts as much of joy as he 
has given to me.” 

There was no avoiding it then. No heart could 
have resisted the entreaties of that dozen of ex- 
pectant girls hungry fora romance. Lounging in 
all sorts of careless attitudes upon floor, chairs, 
and cushions, in bright négligée costumes, in the 
soft spring sunshine, we listened to the story of 
our unconscious enchantress, 
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CHAPTER II. 
PAUL AND I, 

| eee and I grew up as boy and girl together 

on adjoining plantations. He was a Dewar 
and I a Moyer, both old families which reached 
back into the chaos of colonial times with cer- 
tainty, and had a fund of traditionary lore which 
made no account of centuries and was daring 
enough to claim the best blood in more than one 
kingdom as its origin. Of course we had never 
tested this theory, and it might have been apoc- 
ryphal. I suspect we all thought it to be, but 
we were beyond denial among the first families of 
the Carolinas, and it was a pleasant and harmless 
amusement to speculate upon what our ancestors 
were before the establishment of the De Grafen- 
reidt’s colony of Swiss and Palatine at the junce- 
tion of the Neuse and Trent. Of course they had 
constituted a part of that colony. The proof of 
that was incontestible, yet Paul used to say it 
would be hard to satisfy a jury even of that. But 
he was always a doubter. His mother was a 
Boutright, who, though as good a woman as ever 
lived, had no family to speak of. I think it was 
his perfect adoration of his mother that made 
Paul delight particularly in ridiculing our old 
family notions. 

We always called each other ‘‘ cousin,” though 
we never could cipher it out that we were any 
akin to each other. We were slightly connected 
by collateral marriages, but I do not think there 
had’ ever been any intermarriage between our 
families, unless it was in the old days before they 
came to America. 

As I said, though, we had been boy and girl 
together ; our plantation was just above theirs on 
the river. His father was also the testamentary 
guardian of the estate devised to me by my father, 
who had died in my infancy. He was an only 
son and I an only daughter. Both houses had 
been almost equally homes to both of us. Jiven 
in childhood I had spent months at atime at my 
guardian’s, and when we grew older Puul’s mother 
always complained that his vacations were spent 
at Hickory Grove instead of Oakland, his father’s 
place. 

We fished, rode, hunted, sung, read, laughed 
and would have cried together had there been 
any occasion for tears in our young lives. I ean- 
not remember when I did not love him with a 
jealous passionateness, and he had protected and 
cared for me so long that we were accounted lovers 
almost before we had ceased to be children. Yet 
we had hardly interchanged a word of love in our 
lives. Our affection had been open and uadis- 
guised from childhood, but we had never taiked 
about it. We could not remember when caresses 
and endearments were not as much a matter of 
course between us as if I had been his sister. I 
should have been amazed if he had not greeted 
me every day when we first met with a kiss, and 
once when I refused him my lips when he had 
just come home after a long absence at col- 
lege I think he thought I had parted with my 
wits. I doubt if he knows to-day that it was sim- 
ply a piece of innocent coquetry, designed to 
heighten {the pleasure of yielding. It was pro- 
voking, the way he acted about it, too. He never 
attempted to put aside my hands or overcome 
my feigned aversion either by violence or persua- 
sion, and I had to steal behind him as he leaned 
back in the great arm-chair upon the porch that 
evening and kiss his newly-bearded lips, or I 
verily believe I should not have known their 
touch until to-day. 

Our betrothal had been as much a matter of 
eourse as our courtship. It was aright romantic 
one, too. I had never worn aring. The truth is, 
I was vain of my hand: it was counted very 
shapely in those days. I had always said that I 
would never wear any ring but one solitaire and 
one plain gold—meaning, of course, an engage- 
ment and a wedding ring. It was a mere piece of 
wanity, as I wished to make my hands noticeable 
by the absence of these usual adornments ; a res- 
olution to which I have strictly adhered,” she 
added, as she glanced at a plain gold circlet and a 
diamond solitaire which adorned her exquisite 
hand. 

One day Paul took my hand in his great palm 
and said, half musingly : 

‘*You ought to have a ring, Cousin Sue. 

“You know well enough, sir,” I said mockingly, 
with never a thought that I was challenging him 
to woo me, though I was ready to marry hiin that 
instant if he had but asked me to do so. He 
siniled in his grave way and said : 

‘* Do youadhere to your old faney about rings ?” 

I saw then what a forward hoyden I had made 
of mycelf, and was angry at myself for baving 
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done so, and at him for taking advantage of my 
unmeaning banter, as I thought he must have 
known it was. I felt my face grow hot, and as I 
jerked away my hand and flashed a look up at his 
face, 1 saw he was smiling down at my embarrass- 
ment. I was right down angry then, and deter- 
mined that I would carry it through with as brazen 
a face as I thought he had tried to put on ine, so 
I snapped out: 

“Yes, I do, sir!’ and making him a low, mock 
courtesy, I left the porch and went off to my room 
to ery from shame and anger—I hardly knew 
which. It was the first mean thing I had ever 
known of Paul DeWar. 

When he came the next day, I was half a mind 
to run away; but before I eould decide whether to 
go or stay he had come into the sitting room 
where I was with mamma, who was not well then, 
and before I knew it, almost, had kissed us both, 
as he had done every time he came for so many 
vears, and was sitting in the sunshine 
mother’s sofa, with his head in her lap, like a 
great boy as he was, while she stroked his brown 
locks which the sunlight transformed into a golien 
erown upon his brow. Then he read to us and 
laughed and chatted until I forgot the eseanade 
of the day before and was as contented as if | had 
never made that unmaidenly speech which [ began 
to think he did not notice after all. I was hem- 
ming some handkerchiefs for him, and working 1 
pretty monogram of his initials in the cornera 
that very time. Finally he took a little leather 
ease from his pocket, opened if, 
towards me. It contained a plain gold ring and a 
diamond solitaire. | 

**Which will you have, Cousin Sue?’ he askel 
in his provoking, calmway. I was angry to 
should pursue the cruel jest, whieh my thom: 
lessness had allowed him to make at iny 
instead of asking me nicely as a lover should io 
be his wife, so I said coall 

‘Suppose T don’t choose 
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Have JRusb comprehended Lire ene. oO i 


either. sir 


excep the color it obtained from our pre 
conversation. and |} 
case and said quietly, | 

‘Very well. They are both yours whenever you | 
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| choose.” | 
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Then mother asked to see them, looked at (ts 1 
carefully andiben at me, and sai i 

“You do not know what you are th 
away.” 

I could not stand that, but jumped up and raa | 
to my room to have another ery. 

Paul stayed, and I heard him tatking with mam- 
maalongtime. Finally I stole out of the hou 
and went along the paili I knew he woul.l 
in going home until | eame toa grapevine whieh 
Glambered upto davlizgh ! 
bolisand branches of a grove of oak 
It was just in blossom then, and the subtle fro 
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ments of the little clustering blossoms 
whole grove as if it 
ette. I sat down upon one of the long peni- 

vines and swung myself back and forth nur i 
my wrath. | 

Presently along came Paul whistling as care- 
lessly as if 1 had never lived. 
it seemed. 

‘*Ha! Cousin Sue,” he cried as he came up to 
where Iwas. ‘‘ You here ?” | 
“Oh, Cousin Paul!” [ burst out, and the tea~ 
would come in spite of me. ‘‘ How could you be 
so mean! And right before mamma, too! 
know I am willing to wear your ring,’ | sobbed 

‘‘that is—if—if you want I should.” 

“What in the world would [ offer it to you for 
unless I wished you to wear it? There, th-re 
never mind, dear,” patting my head as if | 
a fretted child ; ‘‘ there, take your choice,” said 
he holding the box towards me, ‘‘either one, or 
both.” 

I took out the engagement ring and laid it in 
my hand. 

‘Won't you have the other, too ?” he asked. 

Did you ever hear of such impertinenee? But 
I was determined he should not make me angry 
again, so I merely said, 

‘**No, I thank you, not at present. 

What do you suppose he did? Just shut up the 
ease and put it in his vest pocket, with, 

‘““Very well. It is all ready whenever you do 
want it.” 

Was there ever such an oaf at love-making? I 
could have cried again, but would not. So I sat | 
rocking back and forth in the grapevine swing 
with the ring still lying in the palm of my hand. 

* Why don’t you put it on %” he asked. 

‘“‘No, Cousin Paul,” I said, and I think there 
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must have been an undertone of triumph in my 
voice, for I saw my time had come at last, “that 
would never do. You must put it on with a kiss 
and a rhyine or it will be unlucky.” 

*Pshaw,” he said fretfully, ‘‘ what do you want 
to bother me for ”” 

‘** Bother you l asked innocently ‘* Nothing 
of the kind; but I will never invite bad luck by 
putting it on mvself.” 

He knew I would not, so after mnch tribulation 
he made a rhyme, whispered it in mv ear slipped 
the ring upon my finger and kissed my lips—the 
dear old bear—quite lover-like. 

(To be continued.) 





LILY GATHERING IN FLORIDA, 
Br Mrs. H. B. Srowr. 
YEOPLE sometimes ask us, What can you find 
“ to do down there in Fiorida, away from e¢iv- 
away from couecerts and 
all modern 


thing we doisto gather lilies. 


ilization lectures and 
Well. one 


The time of lilies 


odes Of amusements *% 





is marked in our calendar with white lines, We 
watel: and wi for them: we.ask the mocking 
birds and the red birds whe her they have come, 


and from time to time we drive out to tie lands 
where we have been accustomed to tind them but 
they are not tiie Phen here and there we beria 


to find them in twos and threes in moist and shel- 


iered and there is much discussion and 


piaces 
anwiety whether there is to be a good vear for 


them. whether the annual burning overof the land 


may no have destroyed the roots, ete. This week 
mush iwo da of copious. soft, warm 
rain. to i eo ot lin orance vrowers, 
Then | Me Ba “'Pbis rain will bring 
the lij a ay afternoon, the air and 
Kk bi ’ iven as is permitted to 
I on earth, we tad npevd “ft into our 
Wwaron, and started ono 1 soon the 
\ i i fot ‘are the 
‘ ( he | bi) chron nue logs 
| underbrush, any reared Winee stars, and 
>of us sprang ont on tine elinse The tw > Scars 
led on to three—four, five, then to patelos and 
! 7, ae ad on we iivom 
iT ve 7 Cr" ba Dewlha ivinase of 
owers, 
The ** Zen) ‘hus alia” we believe is the 
Ame ¢ rs ¢ © our tower. It grows 
fe o 1 roun . small, clear, 


that of the largzer white 
shaded into 
buds are of a 
they first rise from the earth, 
and as they grow and 


en | ' COL ©. the cup is 
delica cllewiith enene. Siten 

mF , 
Sant: eareincnks hel 
expand towards blossom- 
are exauisirely shaded into white. The bud, 


jus: ready to burst. is a little silver white 
Alice curiousivy marxed and shaded with ecar- 
une and rose color. But the number of thei, 


when you get among beds of 
Picking anemones in 
the Vamfili Doria was, after all, the 
finest thing we did in Italy, and gathering lilies 
ily buds is as good as anything one can do 
in Florida. What a chase they lead one! No 
matter if the ground is as full of water as @ 
sponge, and if you happen to have on cloth boots. 
Who cares? If the flowers can be so beautiful, 
whose feet are always wet, the pursuit of them 
cannot harm a veteran water-cure patient, and 
the flowers still lead you on. Behind that log 
there isa colony! Oh, and see! in that copse of 
bushes, what a <s'ixv! Oh, what buds! Did 
flowers !—some seem to lean 
over and look at you; some stand straight up and 
look only at heaven. There are dark crimson 
buds, like paint-brushes dipped in carmine, stand- 
ing straight up, that you must be careful not to 
read on. There are the delicately tinted buds, 
like the inside of a sea-shell. You gather and 
eather till both hands are full, and just at that 
moment when you have all you can carry, you 
mount a little rise of ground and eatch sight of a 
distant lily land beyond all you have yet seen. 
With a despairing giance at your overloaded 
hands, you say, ‘ Well, we must come again,” 
and prepare to drive home and get your treasures 
into vases, . 

We go home just as the setting sun shines 
through the oak hummocks, and a rich back- 
ground of crimson and gold throws out the grey 


in profusion 


m. fairly distracts you. 


the fields oi 


you ever see such 


shadows and festoons of the moss from their 
branches. We stop on our way to eall to @ 


neighbor busy in his orange orchard: *‘‘ Please 
tell Mrs. -that the lilies are come!” ‘ Yes,”* 
calls another out at C—’s, “ thereare thousands 
of them !” 

This is Mandarin news: 





the lilies are come! 
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The common name for the flower in this region | when they will need all the courage welling up 


is the Easter lily, from the fact that it is generally 
one of the most important helpers in Easter 
adornments. In its silver whiteness, its simplici- 
ty, its purity, it is worthy to be a churchly flower. 
It is also a worthy and beautiful symbol of the 
resurrection, for the greater part of the year it is 
as wholly silent, dead and gone from earth as any 
of those lovely souls once so dear to us here whose 
mortal forms we have laid beneath the soil. 
day after day these flower bulbs have lain in 
silence in the earth. We have searched for them, 
and inquired of the black, swampy, peat soil, 
*‘Where are they?” But lost they were not. 


| leaves till these pickets have given word. 
| little plants! 


And | 


Rosy bud and silver flower were there waiting 


only the resurrection hour. 

Jesus bade us consider the lilies. The plains of 
Palestine, we are told, witness similar resurrec- 
tion hours of lily buds which lie dormant for 
months in the earth, and at last come forth in 
glory. 

He bade us consider them, however, in one 
point of view as beautiful emblems of the life of 
filial faith and trust. He said: ‘‘Seek not what 
ye shall eat and drink, nor wherewith ye shall be 
clothed ; seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” This, taken out of the old sacred 
forms, is simply saying: ‘‘Be anxious only to be 
good and do good, and everything else will come 
in the best time and way. The lily is clothed 
yearly, without thought or worry—so may you 


from the rock heart to keep them alive. Those 
ferns bending on the very edge of the rocks have 
a stony tenacity, and no wooing zephyrs will coax 
out the more delicate ones hidden ‘neath the 
Brave 
They sway and shine, but hold to 
the ledge, and have their own way at last. 

Oh, the side of those rocks! The inbending 
side where the water drips over the hanging 
mosses, green and gold, snow and vapor! Bank- 
rupt for words we gaze on th® delicate growths, 
which even the lightest touch bruises, and won- 
der how they live and grow where the wind rages 
and the trees are dashed together. 
couch a tree lies. No axe has profaned the noble 
trunk, only the storm howled fiercer sometime 
and the thunderbolt felled it in wrath. Prone 
upon its face, like a warrior fallen in battle, it 
lies, its limbs thrown about in anguish, and the 


' smaller branches all rotted away, so long has it 


be ; the birds sing, and trust, and are fed—so may | 
| love the Father who has cared for and adorned 


you.” 


But our wants and cravings are so artificial | 


that it is hard to read the simple and beautiful 
lessons of trust and rest which every bird and 
every flower and every butterfly teaches. God 


| —filled with its own crumbling substance. 


has written it in a thousand beautiful forms, but | 


our eyes are dim so that we cannot read the 
message. 

To-day we have been arranging our lilies in 
vases, and piling them upin banks of flowers. A 
splendid wild turkey. and some good friends wait 
for us to dinner, and after we shall have a croquet 
match under the orange trees. Yet to-day the 
first installment of our little neighborhood has 
started North. Everybody was down on the 
wharf to see them off with final songs of cheer 
and good wishes. Peace go with them; but we 
shudder when we think of the chill and cold they 
are going to. 

Spring in Florida is a reality. Our woods are 
in that glory of young vivid leaves that is so en- 
chanting, and everything is growing asif it meant 
to live. Our first lot of sweet corn is in silk and 
tassel, with well advanced ears. It is a mistake 
to go North this month certainly. 

MANDARIN, April 6, 1876. 





MARCH IN THE NORTHERN WOODS. 


HE sky bends low over the dark earth, and a 

wet wind flows through the trees and damp- 
ens our hair as we forsake the trodden way and 
venture into the bare-looking woods. Why, in- 
deed, but as ashorter way to aneighbor’s? The 
last outlying rail fence is crossed easily, as only 
can be when no one is by to criticise grace of mo- 
tion, and the foot sinks in the soft mud of the 
plowed field. A little sprig of something green 
grows at our feet—there another and another. 
We notice a deeper shadow on the sodden ground, 
and the pines are above us—not the broad-spread- 
ing trees of the low roadside, but the goodly 
regiment of rock-defenders, standing steadily, 
proudly together—not an extra branch, not an 
offending twig to encroach on another’sright. A 
brotherhood! In their winter coats, too, hugging 
to themselves the tight gray moss and burying 
their feet in their own brown needles. Gray moss 
indeed! Aye, but gray of a thousand tints; gray 
of a pearly fairness, and gray glowing with Sep- 
tember’s red and purple. The rainbow, ruling in 
its very Heptarchy of colors, dares not despise 
this dainty bit of moss on the north side of a pine 
tree, fashioned for the molding of the trunk and 
carved for the eye of the sparrow. (ray I rashly 
said ; but what do you call that foamy green wavy- 
ing on the scalloped edge? what that tawny yel- 
low which only needs a ray of sunlight to beam 
and dazzle? 

Overhead, the rocks, roofed with brown, slip- 
pery pine needles, cherish in sheltered places the 
green and brown mosses. We climb a narrow 
path and crush them under our feet till they give 
out a faint scent. They will be redolent in May, 
but this is only March, and they still have a win- 
try crispness, and the narrow sprays which were 
scorched by the biting cold have not yet taken a 
fresher color, but stand braced for ruder weather 





lain. 
break discloses the hollow trunk. 


Never to be | 





On the leaf | 


be some great significance in the fact that there ig 
so much poverty in the world. God must have 
some good purpose in it. It must be that he is 
working out some glorious results through it. 
The fact of Christ’s blessing the poor shows that 
poverty is not a curse. Besides this, there are 
more excellencies hid away from the world among 
the poor than those who are not intimate with 
them are aware of. There is more integrity, more 
manliness, more unselfishness, and more true her- 
oism among the poor than there is among the 
rich. There seems to be nothing in the world 
that gives such a sturdy manhood as poverty. If 
Christ thus associated himself with the poor, it 
teaches us how we ought to esteem them. He 


| was brother to the poor, and we ought to make 


' perfect as possible. 


sawn into lumber, never to suffer in the flames of | 
the kitchen fire, useless and decayed, the ground | 
has taken it back to her heart, and the tender | 


lichens run wild over it. 

Come out, ye schools, and study its curves. 
Leave Apollo Belvidere for awhile, and mold the 
fine muscles of this dead king; match on your 
palettes its coloring and shading, and come at 
last, by knowing well one of Nature's children, to 


this his child. 

The roots which once lIfeld the stump to the 
ground rotted away long since, and left it hollow 
In it 
the squirrels hide nuts, and about its ragged 
mouth little red cups are growing. How some 
denizens of the town would drag it away to adorn 


' ashaven lawn and plant it with gay flowers and 
| trailing vines till, like a grandfather taken from 


the old chimney-corner to the new and showy 
house, it would lose the charm which enchanted 
its possessor, and in a sodden drab sink the de- 
lightful tints that Nature gave. It would miss its 
home, the rare, sweet kisses of the sun stealing 
through rustling leaves, and the soothing touch 
of the night-wind. As truly as if the axe chopped 
it and the fire burned it to ashes it would die, for 
the soul would be gone. 

But such fate will never overtake it, for it trem- 
bles under the hand, and an attempt to dislodge 
it would but hasten itsruin. Long may the ten- 
der mosses creep over it and lend their softness 
and color to every tree-trunk and rock-crevice, 
and on a sunny day, when they will smile back to 
us, we will come again. 





CHRIST AND THE POOR. 
By S. B. W. 


HERE is nothing in the character of Christ 

that shines brighter than his regard for the 
poor. If anything proves his divinity, it is his 
love for the poor. He appealed to it himself, or 
to the fact that he preached to the poor, as an 
evidence that he was the Messiah, Matt. xi., 3-6. 
Our Gospel is of God because it embraces the 
poor. It is especially for them, and Christ prom- 
ised especial blessings upon them. Christ himself 
is closely related to the poor because he was poor 
himself. ‘* He became poor,” 2 Cor.-viii. 9. He 
was really poor. He was poor, not as compared 
with his position in heaven, but as compared with 
the poor on earth. He would have been poor if 
he had been the greatest of earth’s kings. But 
he was not a king. He would have been poor 
with the richest estate. But he had no estate. 
He seems to have had nothing but the plain 
clothes he wore. He was a humble ‘‘son of toil,” 
without a home, and doubtless often without a 
shelter, for he evidently meant more than he said 
when he said ‘‘the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head.” These reflections are valuable to 
us not only in exalting him in our affections and 
esteem, but also in teaching us his relations to 
the poor and his love for them. He was more 
closely related to the poor than he was to the 
rich, and he chose to be so. He became poor that 
he might be more closely related to them. He 
became a son of toil that he might be a brother to 
the sons of toil. It was a divine feeling that drew 
him to the poor, and it is a divine impulse that 
draws us to the poor, the divinest that ever acts 
upon the human heart. There is no man so near 
Christ as he who loves the poor as he loves the 
rich, and as he loves himself. The fact that 
Christ assumed such a relation to the poor gives a 
sacredness and dignity to poverty. There must 





the brotherhood between ourselves and them as 
If the poor were worthy of 
his regard and of his love, they are worthy of our 
regard and of our love. If they are worthy of his 


| fellowship, they are worthy of our fellowship. 
The bark has fallen apart in places, and a | 


The closer we bring ourselves to them the closer 
we bring ourselves to Christ. The more perfect 
we make our fellowship with them the more per- 
fect will be our fellowship with him. The more 
nearly we bring ourselves to feel towards them as 
he felt towards them the more we shall make our- 
selves like him. 

I think it will be easily understood that we are 
not asking for them that narrow charity which 
consists merely in alms and benevolences, but 
that broader and deeper charity which means 
love, regard, and esteem such as we give the rich, 
or greater, and that makes us feel in presenting 
our gifts to them more as Zaccheus felt. 





EASTER MORNI y G AMONG THAR 
. MORAVIANS. 
By A. L. D. 


ERHAPS soine one reading this was, like 

myself, at school in Bethlehem among the 
Moravians; and I think that those who fully en- 
joyed the life there—so simple and peaceful, yet 
with a poetic element in all its customs and every- 
day duties—will turn in memory, as each spring 
comes back, to the beautiful and impressive cere- 
monies of Easter morning. 

You remember how we used to lie awake half 
the night for fear we should not hear the ‘‘ horns” 
which were played from the belfry on Easter 
morning to wake the sleepers in the village; and 
the possibility of rain, to prevent our going out, 
was thought of with anxiety. Hark! through 
the chill air and darkness, before the dawning, 
comes— 

* Jesus makes my heart rejoice!” 

How mournful that most cheerful hymn sounds 
from the horns! Then we dress hastily and sit in 
expectant stillness until the teacher rises, and 
with the habitual ‘‘ Be quiet, girls!” (for the un- 
scriptural appellation ‘‘ young lady” is never al- 
lowed by these simple people) walks silently on 
before, while we follow, whispering together after 
the manner of girls. 

No one has ever been into the great church for 
the first time without being impressed with its 
whiteness: high white walls and ceiling, white 
woodwork, and the pulpit so large and white that 
one involuntarily thinks—‘‘ The great white 
Throne!” Then the immense windows where the 
sun streams in all day, unshaded, except by the 
white curtains festooned at the top—everything 
seems to sparkle and flash with whiteness and 
brightness. No dust can lurk in crack or corner 
that the sun will not point out. But even the 
sun has a hard time to find dust here ; for godki- 
ness and cleanliness are twin sisters with the Mo- 
ravians. But as we sit here on Easter morning 
listening to the Litany, it is hardly light; and 
when the first purple streaks of dawn come 
through the windows, without a word or sign we 
rise and pass quietly out to the graveyard, which 
is near by. As at the Saviour’s rising the women 
were first at the tomb, so, slowly and softly, two 
by two, we go; no sound but the crunching gravel 
under our feet, and the heavier tread of the men 
as they walk behind. Then we stand among the 
graves. The low graves with the slabs lying on 
the top 

**Keep us in everlasting fellowship with our brethren and 
with our sisters who have entered into the joy of the Lord.” 

How beautiful these words of the Moravian Lit- 
any; the brothers and sisters, some on whose graves 
the tender grass is springing for the first time. 
Perhaps they hear the sound of loving feet as they 
move about them, and catch the familiar sweet- 
ness of the German hymns. Surely, they know 
that as often as the spring comes, bringing with 
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it the Easter morn, so often will their brethren 
and sisters, yearning for that ‘everlasting fel- 
lowship,” come to sing above them their hopeful 
Zaster hymns, and speak to one another of the 
last glad awakening. How strangely to unaccus- 
tomed ears the quaint tunes sound from the 
horns, and not less quaint are the German hymns. 
The cool, fresh air of morning touches our cheeks 
and eyes; the little birds awake and twitter in 
their nests; and suddenly the sun, that has been 
creeping up and glinting through the trees, bursts 
with a flood of radiance and warmth over the 
peaceful scene. 

* Amen! come, Lord Jesus; come, we implore thee! 
With longing hearts we now are waiting for thee ; 
Come soon, oh, come!” 

We sing, and then turn our footsteps homeward, 
and for all of us the memory of this morning will 
never fade. And when we meet in the long dining 
room and find beside our plates the brightly col- 
ored eggs, even the little children are not less 
merry over them for having sung their Easter 
hymns among the graves. 





HAND-SEWING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
By AMANDA B. HArrIs. 


HERE wasatimea few years ago when some 

of our more conservative women, our good, 
old-fashioned mothers, who were brought up to 
sew by hand, began to fear that the sewing- 
machine would drive the needle almost out of 
use. These dear souls were heard to lament that 
girls were not being taught the worth of this 
shining little servant and companion of their sex, 
and to predict that there would soon be no more 
hand-made garments, no more “ over-edge,” and 
**hemming and whipping, and over-casting and 
felling,” nor even ‘* gathering” and working 
button-holes, since the machines could do it all 
quicker. 

How would all such have rejoiced if they could 
have seen that exhibition of one of the public 
schools in Boston the other day, when ninety 
garments, neatly and thoroughly made by little 
hands, and carefully ‘‘done up,” were placed on 
counters for’ general inspection! Hundreds of 
partial mothers, bright, domestic-looking women, 
went to see them; and teachers and others who 
had long been interested in bringing the thing 
about. In the throng were many men, who 
seemed to take as much pleasure in looking at the 
garments as if they were works of art, and who 
talked eheerfully about the shirt-buttons of the 
future, and seemed to rejoice as much as any that 
sewing was not to become extinct. 

There have been some feeble attempts for years 
to introduce sewing into the public schools of 
that city, and one teacher has persisted from her 
first connection with them in instructing her 
pupils how to make their own garments ; and in 
some of the lower classes, where there were no 
studies, it has been allowed, The subject has 
been before the authorities repeatedly, and has 
always met with more or less opposition ; but re- 
cently sewing has been introduced into three 
classes in all the schools. To one, the Winthrop 
school, having about one thousand girls con- 
nected with it, was given permission to try the 
experiment all the way up through its several 
grades, The plan has now been tried a year, and 
has worked well. One teacher devoted herself to 
it, rendering as many hours of service as the 
other teachers. 

The work is eut out, if desired, by the older 
pupils, who also do the basting, although children 
may bring the garments already cut if the parents 
prefer ; but in no case is one ever allowed to go out 
of the building until it is finished. Every stitch is 
done there by the child herself, under the over- 
sight of the teacher or older scholar. Every kind 
of plain sewing is done, the object being to teach 
the girls how to cut, put together and finish their 
own clothes. 

In the ten or twelve large school-rooms of the 
building, each girl sat at her desk engaged with 
her needle, ready to have her handiwork ex- 
amined ; while in the hall those of twelve or four- 
teen were marking out, measuring and cutting by 
a system. The garments (made by those from 
nine years of age and upwards) were in general 
underwear, sacques, aprons, dusting caps, night- 
gowns and skirts, some of them prettily tucked 
and trimmed; now and then there was a boy's 
shirt among them; they were, in short, the kind 
of useful garments a mother would set her little 
girl to making. Every stitch had been set by the 
pupils themselves, even to the “rolling and whip- 
ping” of the ryfiles on the pretty white aprons 





and the neatly-worked button-holes. Each article 
was labeled with the name and age, and attached 
to a sheet of card-board, and these sheets, of uni- 
form size, were to be secured in a volume and sent 
to the Centennial from the Winthrop school—as 
commendable and promising a contribution from 
those who are to be the future wives, mothers 


and housekeepers of the country as could well be | 


made, 





THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF GOD. 
YALE LECTURES BY DR. HOPKINS. 
LEectTvkeE IIL. 


G OD, one God, only one,—this the Scriptures 
A explicitly and fully assert. It is a great fact 
in the history of our race that for ages this doctrine 
of one God was inaintained by the Bible and those 
who received it, while all other people had fallen 
away into polytheism and idolatry. We now 
know, as certainly as we know that God is, that 
there can be but one God, and he the only, living 
and true God. 

God is a spirit. This the Saviour said. What 
is a spirit? A spirit is an invisible agent, pos- 
sessed of intelligence, feeling, and a moral nature, 
involving free will and the power of causation. 
For the existence of such an agent, I hold that we 
have the same kind of evidenee, and at least as 
much evidence, as we have for the existence of 
gravitation or of magnetism. We have no doubt 
of the existence of force. The effect of invisible 
force acting according to law reveals itself through 
the senses. We have the revelation of thought 
wherever matter is moved in acecordanee with 
law, either in regular movements or regular forms. 
Thus the universe becomes intelligible to us. The 
movement reveals the force, the law reveals the 
intelligence ; and [ hold that he who passes—as 
all philosophers except positivists do—from the 
movement to the force which is back of the move- 
ment is bound to pass from the law to the intelli- 
gence back of the law. The steps are precisely 
the same. 

Matter as under gravitation presents itself in 
two aspects—the one that of necessity, the other 
that of being controlled with reference to an end. 
The necessity is apparently absolute. On the 
other hand, we have evidence of choice or freedom 
in the control of force directed toanend. And 
so these two aspects of matter under law have 
looked, one towards [necessity and atheism, and 
the other towards freedom and God. Men have 
failed to see their reconciliation in the fact that 
absolute uniformity, even that which may be ex- 
plained by mathematical relations, may be the 
highest and most perfect result of an intelligent 
will working toward an end which could be best 
accomplished only in that way. 

Not only do we find in law evidence of an in- 
visible and intelligent agent, but we also find 
evidence of intelligence in that very uniformity. 
Uniformity and necessity are necessary to respon- 
sible action. The world was evidently fitted up 
as a theater for the action of man as a free 
responsible cause. Freedom in him is a condition 
of his responsibility. Thus we find in this uni- 
formity and apparent certainty a signal instance 
of intelligence and wise design. We see, also, 
such an adjustment of the constant movements of 
matter to the purposes not only of intelligenee, 
but of responsible action, as to require, behind 
the movement, the presence and action of an 
invisible and spiritual agent, on the same grounds 
that the movement itself requires the presence of 
force. The conditions of responsible action being 
provided, the implication is direct that such pro- 
vision could be made only by an agent recogniz- 
ing moral distinctions, and so a spirit. Putting 
the inquiry in regard to moral discrimination and 
purpose on the same plane with that in regard to 
force, I am of the opinion that aside from the 
human mind and from history we have evidence 
for an invisible agency or force pervading all the 
movements of matter that works for moral ends, 
and that to this foree we may properly give a 
name and call it spirit. 

Prof. Tyndall, in his recent essay in reply to 
Mr. Martineau, gives a more full expression of his 
views than formerly. In assuming that in the 
evaporation of water and the formation of snow 
there is no agency but that of sunbeams and 
water, he begs the question. He denies that we 
have any evidence in the phenomena of matter 
and life of the agency of God as a spirit. I ob- 
serve, incidentally, first, that while he continues 
to assert the need of a basis of religion, he still 
holds that religion consists in feeling. It is sin- 
gular that a man so able, and who speaks with so 
much assurance about religion, should be so igno- 





|} mind. 





implied, but without the will, and service from 
that, there is no religion. Second. Prof. Tyndall 
reasserts the fact that materialism is inadequate 
to give a complete philosophy of the human 
Third. He disclaims any knowledge what- 
ever of the power manifested in the universe. 
He runs into the absurdity of recognizing a power 
which he refuses to eall a cause. Now, feeling 
that has not its root in knowledge, what is it but 
fanaticism? Is the philosopher going over to the 
fanatics ? 

There seems to be coming up among philoso- 
phers, in regard to positive knowledge on this 
subject, a ‘‘Know-nothing” party or sect, of 
which Goethe was the founder and Prof, Tyndall 
and Matthew Arnold are conspicuous members. 
The position of the former is the more consistent. 
No rational ground of worship is found in either. 
Such a power as they represent can never be the 
object of faith, or love, or worship, or furnish the 
basis of any religion that shail have the value of 
moonshine. 

Dr. Hopkins here entered upon a keen and 
searching analysis of Prof. Tyndall's interpreta- 
tion of nature, showing that he teaches—1. That 
life either consists now, or did originally, of ele- 
ments. 2. That these elements of life were mat- 
ter, for only matter can be ‘‘ grouped into forms.” 
3. That these elements could remain uninjured in 
the molten mass, in which condition the earth 
onee was. 4. That as this mass cooled these ele- 
ments found each other out, and ‘‘ grouped them- 
selves” in their present forms. What we call life 
consists in the interaction of these elements. On 
this point he begs the, question by assuming life 
as inherent in matter. He necessitates spon- 
teneous generation also, which science rejects. 

It is clearly his opinion that life is so diffused 
that inorganic substances and vegetables, as well 
as animals, have consciousness and sensation. 
According to this there is no knowing how far the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Bergh may yet extend! I 
hope this is not so, for 1 have some responsibility 
for the Hoosac Tunnel, and should be sorry to 
have laid at my door any of the suffering the 
rocks must have undergone. It will be too much, 
if after being at so great expense, the State of 
Massachusetts is to be charged with cruelty 
towards those blasted rocks! 

Prof. Tyndall describes matter to be “ that 
wwysterious thing by which all this is accom- 
plished”—that is, all the movements and proeesses 
and adjustments that we observe in organic and 
inorganic nature. He proceeds to show, by suc- 
cessive steps, that man is formed by matter. He 
states this explicitly. From this it will follow— 
1, That matter is to be worshiped, 7. ¢., if any- 
thing is to be worshiped. 2. That man is to wor- 
ship himself, since the matter of which he is 
composed is his maker. The part of the body 
most worthy of being worshiped would naturally 
be that which had the most formative influence, 
that is, the stomach. Hence we see the fine 
philosophic instinct of some spoken of in the 
Bible, ‘‘ whose god was their belly.” 

Such, as far as I can see, are the legitimate con- 
sequences of believing that man was made by mat- 
ter; at least if we allow, as Tyndall does, that 
man hasa religious nature that must in some way 
find satisfaction. Il venture to say that no theo- 
logian’s conception of spirit can be more hazy, or 
farther removed from the ordinary conception of 
matter itself as pervaded by this life immanent 
every where, than his conception of matter. 

Thus does the necessity of the human mind for 
something back of matter assert itself, even 
where it is formally denied ; and if we must have 
something back of matter, why not admit that 
which is adequate to produce the effects which 
we see produced’? By excluding spirit we gain 
nothing in comprehension, for it cannot be more 
mysterious than that something which they call 
matter. In finding God as spirit, while we recog- 
nize the mystery which belongs to his being, as it 
must to all being, we solve minor mysteries in a 
way that gives a significance and grandeur to life, 
that are in themselves an argument for the truth 
of that way. What a contrast between Tyndall's 
view and the statement of Scripture that God is 
the only and* true God, who has made the earth 
by his power, and established the world by his 
wisdom. 

It ought to be said that the same objection does 
not lie against this essay of Professor Tyndall that 
lay against the Belfast address, since it does not 
claim to be put forth by a representative man in 
the cause of science. My examination of it has 
been incidental. The scheme is so often put for- 
ward with pretensions that do not belong te ik 
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belongs. I am not unwilling to meet the men of 
avhom Professor Tyndall is a type on fair ground 
—on their own ground—if they will find out what 


that is, and keep it, but Linsist upon it that as | 


philosophers they must be consistent with them- 
felves. 

To conclude: we see 
thought and design, and we infer a Designer. We 
think we see evidence of a providential care, and 
we infera Father. We think we see evidence of 
a moral drift, and we infer a moral Governoe. 
Passing from effects to their cause, we think we 
see evidence of the presence of an invisible, all- 


in nature evidence of | 


| 
| 
| 


pervasive, informing, intelligent Agent, ‘‘in whom 


awe live. and move, and have our being,” whom 
‘we not only dare to call a mind, but whom we 
rejoice to call our Father and our God. In our 
view, those who fail to see this do but skim the 
surface, contenting themselves with the knowledge 
of mere orderly arrangements in space and suc- 
eessions in time which they call science, while 
they are ignorant, and boastfully so, of that 
‘deeper moral purpose of worship and service for 
which the universe was formed and is upheld by 
that God who isaspirit, and who seeketh them 
to worship him who will worship him ‘in spirit 
sand in truth.” Pp. 2. Es 


Religions etvs, 








+ J 
MR. MOODY'S ADMISSION TO THE CHURCH. 


So many ineorrect and absurd statements have 
appeaicd in print respecting Mr. Moody’s early re- 
ligicus views and experiences that his old Sunday- 
school teacher, Mr. Edward Kimball, of Chicago, finds 
it full time to come forward with a true version of the 
main circumstances in the case. This he does in a very 
satisinctory way through an article in the Sunday 
eh fines, from which several extracts are given 
Turtier along. 

M:. Kimball first sweeps away the report that Mr. 
Moo.iv was dissipated in his youth, or that he was au 
inatientive scholar, or that he was self-aszerting, criti- 
#aloand positive in his opinions. Statements to this 


' committee in postponing his case. 


| perience, 


that it needs to be labeled and put where it | think Christ has done a good deal for us; but I don’t 
| think of anything in particular as lL know of.’ Nothing 


was elicited at this interview which any pastor or 
church committee could have considered satisfactory 
evidence of bis conversion. He wasa stranger to nearly 
all the members of the committee, and less than a 
month had elapsed since he began to give any serious 
thought to the salvation of his soul. Under these 
circumstances they deferred recommending him for 
admission tothe church. But he was not neglected. 
Two of the committee specially designated for the 
duty in that case watched over him with kindness, and 
sought to encourage him, and teach him ‘the way of 
God more perfectly.” When he met the committee 
again, no merely doctrinal questions were asked him 
any more than before, and littie more light appeared ; 
but it was decided to propound him for admission, in 
view of bs evident sincerity and earnest determination 
to bea Christian, although he was still unable to give 
any intelligent reason for hoping tbat he had given 
his heart to God. 

‘““Mr. Moody never complained of the detion of the 
On the contrary, 
several years after, when he had become prominent as 
an evangelist, he expressed his gratitude to one of the 
officers of the church for the course pursued, and bis 
conviction that its influence was favorable to his 
growth in grace. His chief solicitude for the churches 
to-day is caused, be says, by the desire of pastors and 
church officers to burry the ‘new converts* into a pro- 
fession of religion before there has been any time to 
test the character and genuineness of their new ex- 
He Jaments a manifest disposition to com- 
pete for the largest numerical accession to church 


| membersbip; for he believes this is sure to bring sad 


results, in backsliders, nomiual and fruitless Christians, 
and false professors, who have never beeu truly con- 
verted, and some of whom wiil hereafter justly and 
severely blame those who to-day are, without due 
care, crowding them into the churches.” 

“T can truly say (and in saying it I magnify the infi- 
nite grace of God as bestowed upon Mr. Moody) that I 


| have seen few persons whose minds were spiritually 


. . . ° | 
effect, which bave appcared jo one or more publica. | 


tions, Fuglishand American, are declared to be ** with- 
ut foundation in truth.” In the next place, the 


revivs! has never shown the least disposition to 


esta } a name for himself or keep his fame when 
onee cetablisbed. Outhis point Mr. Kimbail writes ; 
"Mr. Mcody has often said, ‘It is quite soon enough 


to write a man’s life after he is dead.’ H» jhas always 
sone!) to discourage and repress publications concern- 
apg ‘\imself; for he has disapproved the extolling of 
any human instrumentality by which the Holy Spirit 
work-~ for the saWwation of men.” 


It hictly, however, to the incidents attending Mr. 
Mou aduiission to chureh membership that Mr. 
Kimlo!i devotes his article. The ehurch he joined was 


the Mt. Vernon Congregational Church of Boston, and 
the ¢sse is presented as follows: 

* Piet church was organized as a revival church, 
particularly to retain in Boston the fiery eloquence, 
the holy zeal, and the glowing fervor of Edward N. 
Kirk, which, wherever be preached, had melted hard- 
ened sinners to penitence and love. Prominent Caris- 
tians who sympatbized witb Mr. Kirk’s work gathered 
round him, and a vigorous, active church was formed. 
Daniel Safford and Julius A. Palmer (brother of the 
Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer) were among the officers of the 
sew church. The man who supposes that this pastor 
and these two deacons, now in heaven, and the sur- 
vivors of their associates, Andrew Cushing, superin- 
tendent of the Boston City Missionary Society, Lang- 
-don S. Ward, Treasurer of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and James Wil- 
liam Kimball, the well-known Christian writer, were 
in danger of putting technical, doctrinal, theological, 
or other hindrances in the way of any weak and halt- 
ing, or zealous and earnest beginner in the Christian 
life, is ignorant of the spirit and babits of these men. 

“There were others of us also, young and inexperi- 
enced, who too often saw our own doubts and fears 
4llustrated in the minds of those who ‘came before 
the examining committee,’ pot to bave actively and 
earnestly espoused the cause of the babes in Christ, 
had it been necessary; butit pever was. Loving ten- 
Aerness and great care not to ‘ break the bruised reed,’ 
or to ‘quench the smoking flax,’ always characterized 

ihe examination. . ° . : i : 

“From the Sabbath-schoo! of this church with such 
a pastor, and before this committee, young Moody 
came. He wasthen eighteen years of age; had been 
-in my Class but a few weeks; could not tell what it was 
to be a Christian; had no idea of what Ghrist had done 
for bim; and with the utmost encouragement, aided 
by the presence of his teacher whom he loved, he could 
answer but haltingly, chiefly in monosyllables, and 
then only when the question was of the simplest, and 
its answer was obvious. I remember the chief question 
and its answer—the longest answer be gave: ‘Mr. 
Mocdy, what has Christ doue for us all—for you—which 

entitles him to our love? ‘I don’t kuow,’ he said; ‘I 





darker than was his when he came into my Sunday- 
school class, and [ think the committee of the Mt. 
Vernon Church seldom meet anapplicant for member- 





| 
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Him. His heart, even his treacherous, deceitful heart 
that was desperately wicked above all things,—that 
very heart said ‘‘ Release Him.’’ His wife sent word— 
‘Have thou nothing to do with that just man, for I 
have suffered much ia a dream concerning Him;” 
but still Pilate had not the moral courage to 
stand and release the man. Herein he was not 
true to his own convictions. I believe that is 
the trouble with thousands of people that have 
been attending these meetings. I believe that 
if every man and woman that has been here had been 
true to their own convictions, there would have been 
thousauds more saved. Many a man aud woman has 
eoue out of this hall convinced that they were sinners, 
und that they ought to receive Christ, but yet they 
have rejected him, just as Pilate did. Pilate was a 
vacillating character, wayward, undecided. One 
solemn truth comes to me to day, and that is, that all 
these men that would not decide for Christ and de- 
cided against him, how punishment came upon them! 
Lost, lost, lost, for time and eternity for want of deci- 
sion! I believe in my soul that there are more at this 
day beibg lost in New York for want of decision than 
for any otber thing.’”’ Mr. Moody, although invited 
to many places, will probably rest uutil fall, when 
Chicugo claims him for work there. 

A Presbyterian Church has been formed at 
tyegate, Vermont, with ninety-eight members. This 
makes three churches of the denomination in that 


| State, 


ship who seemed more unlikely ever to become a | 


Christian of clear and decided views of gospel truth, 
still less to fillany sphere of public or extended use- 
fulness. Mr. Moody remaiiied in my elass nearly two 
years till he bade me on leaving Boston for 
Chicago. He attended the Friday evening church 
prayer-mee tin: regulariy, but Uhave no recol- 
lection of ever hearing his voice therein, though I 
believe he took part in these meetings a few times, 
when called upon by the leader, and iu dome so he 


‘ ag 
wood-by 


s quite 


; always met with encouragcement from the pastor and 


| officers of the church. 








| of the ark or in it. 
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Mt. Vernon Church is concerned.” 
Mr. Kimball cloves his article in these words: * The 
lessons of Mr. Moociy’s conse ed tife are before the 


World. Mt 


World to conlonund the things which are mizghey 
- that no flesh should glory in his pre ice.’ No 
weak and hesitating youag Sabbaii 1001 teacher 


can call upon a more UNpronising 

Dwight L. Moody, totellofasSaviour’s love; and I can 
only say with humility and gratitude, as [ think of my 
humble, ignorant Sabbath-school scholar of twenty 
years ago, ‘What hath God wrought!’ ” 


CLOSING SERVICES AT THE HIPPODROME. 

THE last Sunday services which Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey will conduct at the Hippodrome this sea- 
son were held on Sunday last—Easter Sunday. As 
usual, the halls were crowded, afternoon and evening. 
On Tuesday, the 17th inst., the first collection was to 
be taken to meet the expense of continuing the re- 
vival meetings in this city during the summer. I[n 
Philadeiphia a collection for similar purposes and in 
aid of the Young Men’s Christian Association amount- 
ed to over $100,000. The final services, held on Wednes- 
day evening, the 19th inst., were to be conducted 
chiefly for the encouragement of those who have been 
led to seek a Christian life under Mr. Moody’s preach- 
ing. 

On Sunday afternoon the sermon was on the subject 
of accepting Christ, from the text (Matthew xxvii, 22): 
“What shall I do then with Jesus which is called 
Christ?’ The address, in part, was as follows: ** Our 
last Sunday here bas come, and I am speaking to many 
to-day who will probably not be here again. Even if 
you should all want to come you might not be able to; 
so to-day ] want to press this question home upon you. 
For ten weeks we have been trying to preach to you 
about Christ, and tell you something about him. To 
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God Lath chosen the weak things of 
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be sure we haye done it very poorly, but now the time | 
| sions are increasing in favor among the people. Ac- 


has come for us to close. It remains with you to say 


whether these meetings shall close und leave you out | 


A solemn question and a persoual 
one is before you: not what your neighbors and friends 
are going to do, but ‘* What shall I do with Jesus?” 
Pilate was in great difficulty; judgment told him to 
release the man, his conscience told him to release 








The new and handsome chapel at Yale College 
is expected to be ready for use during the summer 
term, in which case the next Commencement may be 
held in it, its seating capacity being nearly as large us 
that of Center Church. The building stands at the 
north-east angle of the grounds, opposite the Divinity 
School. 





“The Independent Hebrew” is the title of a 
new Jewish paper soon to make its appearance in this 
city. It is to be devoted to the interests of Judaism 
in every shape, moral, mental and political, and will 
be independent in name, in policy, in religion,— 
“cringing neither to orthodoxy nor reform princi- 
ples,”—and in ethics; by which its prospective readers 
are given to understand that it does not propose * to 
fawn upou any one.’ Dr. 8S. N. Leo appears as man- 
aging editor, 


In no previous year have the prospects been 
so good for the Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago, as 
now. The pumber of rooms engaged for the next 
session is larger than ever at this time of the year, and 
a large number of students is looked for in the fall. 
Professor Maimon has been secured as instructor in 
Hebrew. The seminary’s new chapel and library, 
which were dedicated on the 6th inst., greatly improve 
the outward attractions of the seminary. 


The faith of the Second Adventists experiences 
no visible abatement. So far as the Massachusetts 
Conference is concerned, their numbers hold about 
the same as usual, one hundred delegates trom fifty 
towns and cities having reported at their annual 
meeting at Lynn last week. Rev. Geo. W. Keple, of 
Westfield, preached a sermon ou the occasion, from 
the text, Titus ii. 15, ‘*‘ Looking for that blessed hope, 
aud the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Cbrist.”’ 

As for the present strength of the Methodist 
Church, its Church Extension Society reports that it 
hnumibers 10,523 traveling preacbers, 1,580,559 members, 
Sunday-school scholars numbering 1,406,168, and pos- 
sesses 15,683 church edifices worth $75,283,334. This is 
the showing of the Methodist Episcopal Church alone. 
If we add the statistics of other forms of American 
Methodism we have the grand total of 20,453 traveling 
preachers, 3,175,000 members, and 25,000 houses of 
worship. 


John Chinaman is doing his best to keep Chris- 
tianity out of his Empire; his latest expedient being 
to frighten the common people away from it through 
the powers of darkness. A missionary at Shanghai 
writes that native “mediums” pow go around repre- 
senting the ghosts of deceased converts as hovering 
uphappily about the earth, unable to obtain admission 
to the Ancestral Hall of Heaven either by the froat 
door or the back. Sternly excluded from the joys of 
the Celestial Paradise, they therefore come back to 
eutreat their friends to turn a deaf ear to the emissa- 
ries of Christianity, and to take warning by their own 


sad fate. 


We observe, says an English paper, that the 
missionaries in China, of alle Evangelical denomina- 
tions, are to hold a conference at Shanghai, beginning 
May 10th next. One of the topics which will attract 


attention will be the translation of the New Testa- 


ment in the literary style, and with such accuracy 
that all can employ it. It will not do to call baptism 
“the washing ceremony” any longer. Medical mis- 


cording to a letter from Dr. Dickson of the English 
Presbyterian Medical Mission in Formosa, up to No- 
vember the total number received at the hospital last 
year was, 2,094 out- and 730 in-patients. He adds: 
“Most of our in-patients come great distances to be 
cured; and it is something more than a cold or a fit of 
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dyspepsia that compels Chinamen to walk twenty, 
forty, and sometimes over a hundred miles to place 
themselves under a foreign doctor. The fact is that 
most of these cases have been already given up as in- 
curable by the native faculty.”’ 





A lay sermon appears now and then from this 
or that quarter which is worth reading. In the 
April Scridner we find this: ‘‘The discussion about 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools will, it is 
to be hoped, do this good, if no other, namely, draw 
attention to the subject of Bible reading in general. 
The Bible is read altogether too much. Of course, it 
is not read too much by people who do not read it 
enough, or who do not read it at all, or who know how 
to read it a great deal, and to edification. But there 
is net another good book in the world with which so 
many Christian people bore themselves, and bore their 
neighbors. Some people read and read the Bible till 
its beauties and consolations have little or no effect 
upon theirminds or souls. In fact, the Bible has been 
made so trite, that only by indirection and at rare 
intervals are we apt to get clear impressions of its 
ineomparable wealth of poetry, passion, and religion. 
We knew a good soul who used to read the Bible lit- 
erally ‘‘on his knees”; who read it three times a day; 
who read the genealogies with the same steadiness of 
purpose as the Psalms or the Beatitudes, and who con- 
fessed that be got less good out of the book than when 
he became a kind of heathen and stopped reading it 
almost altogether. The experience of this person sug- 
gests an intelligent middle course, which we leave to 
the parsons to point out.” 





—Rev. Dr. William 8S. Perry, of Geneva, N. Y., 
has been elected President of Kenyon College (Episco- 
pal), Gambier, O. 

—Mr. C. H. Oliphant, of the Senior Class, Yale 
Semipary, accepts a call to the Second Congregational 
Church at Orange Valley, N. J. 

—Rev. Myron Adams, of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
accepts the call to Plymouth Church, Rochester, and 
will assume its pastorate in May. 

—Rev. H. E. Barnes, of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Worcester, Mass., has tendered his res- 
ignation, to take effect November 1. 

—Miss Emma Campbell, of Morristown, N. J., 
is the author of the hymn “ Jesus of Nazareth Passeth 
By’’—one of Mr. Sankey’s favorite pieces. A lady 
also wrote *‘ Nothing but Leaves,”’ which he sings with 
much expression and effect. 

—One of the trustees of Wesleyan University, 
whose name is not made public, has given the institu- 
tion 225,000 toward the new endowment fund of $500,- 
000. Mr. Stout, of New York, gives it $40,000; also a 
like sum to Drew Seminary. 

—Mr. Chas. Peneveyre, who died at Philadelphia 
about twelve years ago, left his estate for distribution, 
after his wife’s death, among thirty charitable institu- 
tions. Mrs. Peneveyre died on the 4th inst., and her 
husband's will now goes into effect, the amounts be- 
queathed varying from $250 to 33,000. Homes, hospi- 
tals, churches and societies are among the legatees. 


—Mr. Gladstone declines to join in the move- 
ment to disestablish the English Church, as he neither 
fears the encroachments of Ritualism nor the power 
of the clergy. The latter he describes as a self-deny- 
ing class of men, sincerely devoted to the education, 
consolation and elevation of their poorer brethren; 
and he esteems them highly, as he says, ‘“‘for their 
works and their Master’s sake.”’ 


—Professor Timothy Dwight is to deliver the 
address at the 150th anniversary of the organization of 
the church at Greenfield Hill, Conn., to be held May 
18th. Hon. Abram Wakeman will aet as presiding 
officer on the occasion. An address of welcome will 
be delivered by D. B. Hill; an address in reply by the 
Rev. George W. Brooks of Guilford, Conn., and an his- 
torical address by the Rey. H. B. Smith, pastor of the 
ebhurch. Professor Dwight’s address will be devoted 
to the life, character, and times of Rev. Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, fourth pastor of the church and subsequently 
President of Yale College. 

—Talypala Veeraragava Row, a young Hindoo, 
whose English name is John Robert Bruce, came to 
this country in 1872, as a convert to Christianity, to 
receive a full collegiate and theological education. 
The Dutch$Reformed Church undertook his support, 
and for three or four years he has been studying at 
the college at New Brunswick, N. J. Latterly he has 
become perplexed over certain theological points, and 
now proposes to join the Unitarians. Dr. Bellows’s 
church, in this city, will probably take him in charge, 
With the view of eventually sending him back to In- 
dia as a Unitarian missionary. He goes to Harvard to 
continue his studies. 


—Prof. L. J. Halsey, af the Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, Chicago, takes the editorial position on the 
Interior which Prof. Patton recently vacated. Re- 
ligious newspapers will respond to these words in his 
salutatory: ‘‘ Appreciating at the full the power of the 
press, as One of the great institutions of the age, and 
especially of the religious press, as the auxiliary and 
co-ordinate of the pulpit, I canesteem it no other 





| 
| 





towards others, and the same principles of loyalty to 
truth and fidelity to God which govern the one should 
also prevail in the other.” 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Lesson for April 23, Acts ii., 87-47—The Early 
Christian Church; for April 30, Acts ii., 1-11—The 
Lame Man Healed; for May 7, Acts iii., 12-26—The 
Power of Jesus’ Name. 

One of Dr. Bushnell’s best and most useful 
works to his generation, says President Porter, was his 
Essay upon Christian Nurture, which came ef his 
desire as a pastor that the family life of his people 
should be so supremely Christian that every child 
should need no conscious conversion. 





The epelling-bee mania having reached England, 
some one tbere urges that the Sunday-schools take 
up the exercise and spell the proper names and geo- 
graphical terms given in the Bible with the view of 
promoting accuracy i their pronunciation among the 
young. The aim, perhaps, is good, but we don’t know 
about the effect upon the memory when it grapples, 
for instance, with some of the Old Testament genealog- 
ical lists. 





As our Sunday-schools are seldom blessed with 
legacies for their benefit, it is only the more gratifying 
to note that when they do come their provisions are 
quite to the point. The few, at least, which have been 
brought to our notice have had an eminently practical 
bearing. Here is ene of tne latest—the gift of fifteen 
hundred dollars to the Sunday-schoois of the Scotch 
Reformed Presbyterian Church: ‘It is my will,” run 
the donor’s words, “that one-eighth of said ameunt 
shall be applied for the benefit of the Sabbath-schools 
infconnection with said Church, especially in the poorer 
and more destitute parts of Scotland, whether these 
be among the lanes and alleys of the crowded cities, 
or in the moorland districts; the money to be used in 
furnishing books for the libraries, or, if necessary, in 
making the school rooms more comfortable and 
attractive.” He makes, however, the unusual condi- 
tion that mo part of the money shall be used to furnish 
the schools with instrumental music, but as his reason 
for it is that ‘‘no music sounds so sweetly as that pro- 
duced by the vocal powers of little children,” the con- 
dition can be overlooked. Most of us would start the 
little ones with an instrument, at all events. 





TUESDAY, APRIL 11th. 
The House Ways and Means Committee have 
agreed upon a tariff bill, and have declined to again 
tax tea and coffee.—An adverse report was made to 
the House upon the Canada Reciprocity Bill.—Charles 
O’Cenor made a long and convincing reply to the 
assailants of bis character.—Reports from the Danu- 
bian provinces showed that the revolt against Turkey 
was gaining strength. 


WEDNESDAY, APRit 12th. 


The bill defining third class postal matter and 
fixing thereon a charge of one cent per ounce, and 
also making the postage on transient periodicals one 
ceut for the first three ounces, and a cent for every 
two additional ounces, passed the Senate.—The House 
passed the Silver Bill as amendea by the Senate.—Mr. 
Blaine denied the charge that he had received money 
from the Union Pacific Railway.—Steinberger, Prime 
Minister of the Samoan Kingdom, was reported 
deposed. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 13th. 

The President signed the bill for the substitu- 
tion of silver for paper fractional currency.—Conven- 
tions in Virginia and South Carolina appointed 
delegates to the National Republican Convention: the 
majority of those from Virginia favor Blaine, while 
the South Carolinians are not united upon any candi- 
date.—It was reported in Washington that the Con- 
gressional printer was to be impeached for 
embezzlement and disregard of law.—The Bosnian 
insurgents experienced a defeat.—A. T. Stewart was 
buried. 

Fripay, Apri ith. 

Good Friday—no session of Congress. —The col- 
ored people’s statue of Lincoln was unveiled at Wash- 
ington, the day being the anniversary of the 
assussination of Lincoln.—The financial accounts of 
the United States Marshals in Louisiana are to be inves- 
tigated by the House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Justice.—A. T. Stewart's will was 
made public: he leaves the bulk of his property to his 
wife, with the injunction to carry out his desires as to 
public charities.—Several members of the Cabinet 
went to New York to receive the Emperor of Brazil. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 15th. 


The House debated whether Kilbourn, of the 
real estate pool at Washington, should be made to 


than a high privilege to address its intelligent public, | testify, but reached no conclusion.—The Brazilian 


from weck to week, through the printed page. The 


Christian press is only a wider pulpit, and any man | 


may count it all honor when called of God to fillit. 





Emperor, Empress and suite arrived at New York.— 
The Washington Grand Jury indicted Col. Babcock 
for conspiring with certain other persons to break 


‘The came laws of Christian courtesy and kindness | open the safe of the attorney of the United States for 








the District of Columbia and to remove books there- 
from to the damage of Columbus Alexander.—A circus 
lar letter, dated April 6th but just made public, calls 
for a conference in New York, on the 15th of May, to 
consider what may be done *‘ to prevent the National 
election of the centennial year from becoming a mere 
choice of evils.” The letter is signed by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant, ex-Pres. Woolsey of Yale, ex-Gov. Bullock 
of Yale, Horace White and Carl Schurz. 


Py SUNDAY, APRIL 16th. 

Elections held in Marseilles and Bordeaux to 
fill vacancies in the French Chamber of Deputies re- 
sulted in Radical victories.—The strike of the York- 
shire colliers continues.—Trebigne was menaced by 
the Herzegovinan insurgents. 





PERSONALS. 

—President Pardo, of Peru, is in the United 
States, 

—Secretary Taft is the latest newspaper nomi- 
nee for the Presidency. 

—President McCosh is at Cincinnati lecturing 
on ** The Motive Powers.” 

—Cardinal McCloskey, who has for some days 
been seriously ill, is improving iu health. 

—Reports about Steinberger, of Samoa, are 
numerous and conflicting, but are all vad. 

—Mr. Loring, stroke of the Harvard crew, has 
been compelled by ill-health to abandon the oar. 

—Mr. Moody is about to close his labors in New 

- ® e . . 
York and go to Florida, where he has a sick child. 

—Gen. McClellan, who is now a citizen of Balti- 
more, is to be Colonel of the Fifth Maryland Regiment. 

—Mrs. Butler, an excellent and accomplished 
lady, and the wife of Gen. B. F. Butler, died last 
week. 

—Senator Sharon, the champion absentee of 
the United States Senate, has already returned to Cali- 
fornia. 

—An equestrian statue of the Prince of Wales 
is to be erected at Bombay—by whom, it is not re- 
ported. 

—Gen. MeDowell will soon relieve Gen. Scho- 
field in the Command of the Department of the 
Pacific. 

—General Schenck is not out of favor in Wash- 
ington. Itis even hinted that he may possibly resume 
the English mission. 

—Hans Christian Andersen’s library, collection 
of autographs, etc., is to be sold for the benefit of the 
Andersen Children’s Home. 

—A Washington paper reports that Robert 
Toombs has at last taken the oath of allegiance to the 
United States Government. 

—The report that a chair of Chinese language 
and literature was to be founded at Yale and occupied 
by S. Wells Williams is denied. 

—The first Chinese voter east of the Racky 
Mountains appeared at the polls at Cincinnati on the 
lAte election day, and voted the Democratic ticket. 


—Professor Hayden, of whose researches in the 
West our readers have heard, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Society of Naturalists of Moscow. 

—Gounod, who wrote the opera of ‘‘ Faust,” is 
said to be writing a Centennial hymn, to be sung in 
America by Mlle. Belocca, the newly arrived prima 
donna. 

—Col. Routt, late Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, and now Governor of Colorado, explicitly 
denies the charge of coneplicity with Sawyer in post- 
office frauds. 

—One of Professor Huxley’s admirers, lately de- 
ceased, expressed his admiration for the learned 
scientist by the rather unusual method of mentioning 
bim in his will. 

—It is again reported that Anna Dickinson is 
going on the stage, Boston being the locality of the 
theater, and the play being a historival melodrama of 
Miss Dickinson’s own composition. _ 

—Lord Houghton has just been elected an 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. But 
six other men enjoy a similar honor, Tennyson and 
Professor Lightfoot being among them. 

—Mr. Geo. G. Roekwood, for the past three 
years conductor of music at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
removes on the Ist of May, with his first quartette, 
Miss Kate Stack, Miss Kumlo and Jules G. Lombard, 
to the Church of the Covenant, cor 35th Street and 
Park Avenue. 

—The Brazilian Emperor reached New York on 
Saturday the 15th inst. He was welcomed, on the 
part of the United States Government, by Secretaries 
Fish, Robeson and Taft, General Hancock and Ad- 
miral Rowan. He positively declined to receive any 
honors offered because of his rank, and drove quietly 
toa hotel. On Sunday he attended mass at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in the morning, and in the evening 
listened to Mr. Moody at the Hippodrome: he found 
time, also, to twice visit Central Park, and inspect the 
Newsboys’ home, a Police Station, and an engines 
house of the Fire Department. On the 18th inst. he 
will depart for San Francisco. 
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JUST SIXTY-TWO! 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


FEW months since the following lines cgme 

into our possession under peculiar circum- 
stances; and from that time fragments of the verses 
have returned to the mind without warning, but 
with great vividness and force—at times bringing 
courage and motives for energetic labor that at the 
moment appeared easy and exhilarating, but at others 


teaching lessons so far above the attainments of | 


real life that one cavils at them and grows de- 
sponding and hopeless. Yet will not these simple 
lines lose their hold on memory or imagination; and 
we now give them to our readers: 
* Just sixty-two! Then trim thy light, 
And get thy jewels all resct; 
’Tis past meridian, but bright, 
And lacks one hour to sunset yet. 
At sixty-two 
Be strong and true; 
Clear off thy rust, and shine anew. 


“Tis yet high time,—thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom— 
A riper, more transcendent youth? 
A wedge of gold 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow as*downward rolled. 


“ At sixty-two life is begun; 
At seventy-three begin once more. 
Fly swifter as you near the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four! 
At ninety-five 
Shouldst thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 
* Keep thy locks wet with morning dew, 
And treely let thy graces flow; 
For life well spent is ever new, 
And years anointed ever grow. 
So work away! 
Be young for aye! 
From sunset breaking into day.”’ 

The sentiments here expressed find a quick response 
when bealth and strength feed thelamp that “ brighter 
shines at eighty-four.’’ To be “young for aye”’ is easy 
and not unnatural when the body remains compara- 
tively strong and vigorous up to that period. Under 
such circumstances, “just sixty-two’’ seems truly but 
beginning to live,—‘‘a riper, more transcendent 
youtb.” 

When blessed with perfect health all the way till 
this riper youth is perfected, the nervous system be- 


comes firmer with age, and vigorous strength through | 


all these years is still unabated. Many of the small 


frets and worries of youth that naturally kept the 


young blood in an excitable condition have passed 
away and been forgotten, and in this mature state are 
not likely ever to return to trouble and weaken a 
healthful old age. 

Especially is this the case when one has been early 
established in happy home connections,—when chil- 
dren bave clustered about the home, and though some 
aay have been “called up higher,” yet, under loving 
care, a part are left to spring up from sweet babyhood 


to useful, honorable maturity, ready to give back the | 


care and love once lavished on their childish life. 

But suppose, when the children have passed beyond 
the necessity of constant watchfulness, as suddenly 
and unexpectedly as-thunder from a cloudy sky, the 
parent’s health fails, infirmities very,grievous to be 
borne fall, one after another, in quick succession, 
upon them, and at “sixty-two,” with mind still un- 
clouded, the body is racked with pain, the nerves 
shaken till trifles light as air assume force and dimen- 
sions that are overpowering and appalling. The 
strong will that once controlled the body—forbidding 
irritability or despondency, making it easy to laugh at 
care and cast all gloomy forebodings to the winds— 
now, weakened by perpetual suffering, is no longer 
the dominant power. 

Little by little, passing from “sixty-two” to “sev- 
enty-three,’’ bodily infirmities increase—the acute 
torture of rheumatism, perhaps, wrenches every limb, 
and the stiffening joints reluctantly obey any effort. 
To rise up, to sit down, to seek for rest on the bed—all 
are changing the place only to keep the pain. What 
can be worse? Ah! another foe approaches whose 
slow, insidious steps in the steadily increasing suffer- 
ing are at first scarcely noticed. But connected with 
the pain underlying it all, by and by the sufferer is 
compelled to recognize occasional numbness in the 
limbs, a strange sensation and pressure on the brain, 
and other peculiar symptoms that awaken fears of a 
Ganger more to be dreaded than any mere bodily 
pain. Suddenly the limbs refuse to perform their 
duty, and paralysis has the victim in its grasp. In 
early youth this foe may be conquered; but not for 
long when one has passed the seventies. 
tunately, even late in life paralysis is not dying. 
Years of useless helplessness may stretch out before one. 

“ Fly swifter as you near the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four! 
At ninety-five - 
Shouldst thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive!” 

Ah, whet mockery seems hid in these triumphant 

‘Words to one helplessly bedridden! So weary! so 


| exclaim: 








But, unfor- | 





hopeleas!—knowing that this death-in-life may last 
for years— 
* Wishing and praying that life might part— 
Nor yet find leave to die.” 

It is hard enough to feel so useless—to know that, 
for you, life’s work is over—but harder than all, if the 
mind still retains its balance, to know that those most 
dear to you are overburdened, taxed to the utmost in 
body and mind in their care and watchings over one 


| no longer able to respond—and, if the power of speech 


is also gone, not even allowed the poor comfort of 
saying ‘I thank you.” 

When at last, through the gates of death, God sends 
release, the wife and mother may weep and mourn to 
lose one who, however helpless, was always dear to 
their hearts; but friends and neighbors will naturally 
“Useless, and no comfort to himself or 
others, but such a burden to all—what a happy release 
this is!” 

Ah! we can understand how one naturally energetic 
and loving can suffer continually most intensely, and 
yet, with a resolute will, with little selfishness, and 
great love for friends and home, always trying to 
gather strength each day by looking to “Our Father” 
for help, can, 

** Fly swiftor as they near the sun, 

And brighter shine at eighty-four." 
This does not seem a very hard thing todo. But to be 
stopped in the midst of usefulness and stricken down 
helpless—to become a burden where once one was 
most looked to for help—to meet this mysterious dis- 
pensation with patience and courage, and without a 
murmur to cheerfully wait God’s own good time—is 
an attainment which none acquire but those who live 
near to Heaven,—whose “life is hid with Christ in 
God." 





RECEIPTS. 

BrortED SALT MACKEREL.—(In soaking all kinds of 
salt fish, put it into a large pan or dish of water, with 
the skin up, else the salt, which of its own weight nat- 
urally sinks to the bottom, will settle in the skin and 
the fish not be freshened at all.) Soak a mackerel over 
night, with the skin up. In the morning take from 
the water, dry carefully, trim off head, fins and tail, 
cut the fish in half, and rub off the skin with @ coarse 
towel. Be careful not to break the fish. Rub the bars 
of the gridiron with a little whiting, and the fish will 
not stick to them. Prepare the butter sauce before 
putting the fish over the fire; and just as you are 
ready to broil it throw a handful of salt over the coals 
to moderate the fire, and also to prevent the disagree- 
able smoke or gas that would otherwise arise from it, 
which is very unhealthy. Watch the fish while broil- 
ing, that it may not scorch. 

BuTTeR SAUCE FOR MACKEREL.—Half-cup of flour 
mixed with cold water till a smooth paste; stir enough 
of this paste into a half-pint of boiling water over the 
fire to forma thick cream; add a little salt, and stir 
steadily with an egg-whip for two minutes; then 
remove from the fire and stir in a quarter-pound of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley and the 
juice of half a lemon. Set ft on the back part of the 
stove to keep warm, but on no account let it boil. 
(No sauce should be boiled after the butter has been 
added, or it will have a rancid taste; and to boil after 
lemon juice has been beaten in will turn the lemon bit- 
ter.) Having broiled the fish, lay it carefully intoa 
hot platter with parsley, water cress, or a slice of 
lemon upon it, and serve. Do not put the sauce over 
the fisb, but send it to the table in a sauce boat. 


The Wittle Fulks. 


THE MARINE AQUARIUM. 
By Mrs. AMELIA EK, Barr. 
“ The sea is His, and He made it.” 


HERE is nothing better for the little people 

.of any household than to cultivate an intimacy 
with the little people of the sea; and asmall aquarium 
will give them a charming introduction to each other. 
For many marine creatures are miracles of beauty, 
and the stocking and care of an aquarium will teach 
children to reason quite as well as Euclid, will awaken 
intellect, and educate at once the head, the Jheart, and 
the soul. 

The aquarium is a water-garden and a menagerie 
combined; yet its formation and preservation is an 
exceedingly simple affair, for the main idea hangs on 
the fact that the vegetable and animal worlds play 
into each other’s hands. Animals want plenty of 
oxygen, plants want plenty of carbon; $terrestrial 
animals get oxygen from the air, marine animals from 
the water, but in either case it is mainly produced by 
vegetable life under the action of light. Growing 
plants under water, when the sun shines upon them, 
are to be seen hung with minute pearls, tiny bubbles, 
that detach themselves and make fairy balloon ascents 
towards the surface. These bubbles are pure oxygen, 
and we may thus see with our eyes what is going on 
unseen every summer in our fields and forests. 

If then we attempt to keep sea-animals in sea-water 
alone, however fresh, they will sicken and die as surely 
as we should if confined in an air-tight room. We 
must collect plants as well as animals, and a very little 
observation will teach us how to maintain the balance 
between animal and vegetable life. 























An aquarium may be successfully kept on even such 
a small scale as a large glass bottle; but the orthodox 
tank of sheet glass with aslate bottom is not expensive. 
Unless purchased, however, from a trustworthy house 
itis best to take for granted that it needs thoroughly 
soaking and seasoning, since an almost infinitesimal 
particle of chemical infusion will be sufficient to kill 
all the delicate little creatures that are to inhabit it. 
In the tank artificial rock-work or coral branches 
must be first introduced in order to furnish hiding- 
places for such as have a taste for lying snug: if the 
former, then all the free lime used in making it must 
be soaked out, and the work itself lie under frequently 
changed water, for at least a month beforejany marine 
plants or animals are introduced. 

When the tank is ready to be filled, the water must 
be taken pure from the open sea, brought home in 
vessels that can communicate no taint; new stone or 
glass jars are the best: for even a new oak [cask has 
been found to contain enough tannin to corrugate and 
harden the skin of living specimens into a substance 
like leather. 


The tank well-seasoned, and filled with pure water, 
is then ready to stock. Begin with vegetable life, and 
avoid the olive and brown sea-weeds, for they havea 
habit of dying off into slime and filth: choose rather 
the red and green, and especially the sea-lettucs, 
whose broad leaves of brilliant green, thin as silver 
paper, puckered and folded at the edge, give out 
abundant oxygen. 

But be in no haste to introduce animal life; the 
aquarium isa grand teacher of patience. It must be 
slowly and tentatively built. Wait until the water is 
fairly clear, and full of bubbles of oxygen; then some 
of the hardy specimens of the sea anemones may be 
ventured upon. Many of these are exquisitely beauti- 
ful. One resembles a daisy; another, when shut, a 
strawberry ofa chocolate color; and when expanded 
shows a circle of bright blue beads, and numbers of 
coral-like fingers or tentacles. Some of the anemones, 
as the Plumose and Snake-locked anemone, put forth 
ali the magnificence of their array about an hour after 
nightfall, others reveal their rarest beauty to the 
moon. The Anemone marginata makes its homejon 
the rocks of our Eastern coast at low water mark. 
One species found on the coast of Maine is only half 
an inch in diameter. Its mouth protrudes far upwards 
on the disk, and the tentacles alternate in two rows 
of eighteen each. Another interesting anemone is 
found on the sands of New Jersey; a careless observer 
would very likely mistake it for an onion, for when 
disturbed it withdraws the tentacles, retreats into its 
habitation and loses its peculiar appearance. The sea 
anemones need little care, and little feeding, though 
the Daisy and the Plumose will greedily eat minoed 
mutton or oyster. 

If the aquarium is going to prosper, it will soom 
become covered with a green down of vegetation. 
This is an excellent sign, and a fine pasturage for many 
marine animals. Yet it must be held in check, orit 
would soon cover the glass and hinder all observation. 
Therefore, introduce at once some snails and peri- 
winkles, and the way in which they will mow it down 
is one of the pretty sights of the aquarium. It may 
be seen with the naked eye, but it is always worth 
while to watch all proceedings with a pocket micro- 
scope. Then you may perceive perfectly the lithe silky 
tongue, that is also a scythe, making rapid strokes and 
leaving behind it tiny marks exactly like those left 
on a grass lawn by a mower. Periwinkles may be had 
in great variety of colors—dull grey, orange, red, and 
even bright scarlet. The small yellow kind are not to 
be depended upon as thoroughly as the rest. 

The Fusus imbricatus, called the Drill by oystermen, 
is a very pretty and useful snail in the aquarium; 
though it isin full possession of the implacable hatred 
of that gclass of fishermen. They accuse it of being 
very destructive to the oyster beds, by its habit of 
boring holes in the shells of the bivalves and through 
this orifice helping itself to the body of the helpless 
animal within. The scollop, which is abundant on our 
coast, is also a very attractive study. When the valves 
of its shell are partially open, rows of blue eyes are 
visible on the very margin, givihg a faint indication 
of the royal colors worn by the gaudy and luxurious 
creature within. 

The sea cucumbers, which are to be found all along 
our Eastern coast, are very gay and showy appendages 
to the tank. There is a great variety of this class, they 
look very like a gherkin, with the addition of many 
colored tentacles; some bright red, others pale yellow 
and occasionally of dark purple. At Hell Gate near 
this city may by procured in abundance the Tubularia 
indivisa, a brilliant bouquet of animal flowers. It 
exhibits a head resembling a superb scarlet blossom, 
with a double row of tentacles, often hanging in 
pendant clusters like grapes. In the tank a singular 
phenomenon occurs with these Tubularia; after a few 
days confinement their heads drop off, the stalk dark- 
ens, and new heads may be seen internally advanoing 
towards the poiut whence their predecessors have fall- 
en; and this curious process is continually going on. 

Crabs may next be admitted. It is true they are 
rude and quarrelsome, but they are also very amusing 
tenants, and greatly enliven the business of the tank. 
Of these, the little soldier crabs are best. As their 
name indicates, their business is fighting and, 

“The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 








Arrm. 19, 1876. 
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Consequently there are constant passages of arms 
between them, and the old whelk shells which are their 
castles are in a perpetual state of siege or attack. The 
hermit-crab—whbich is found in great abundance on 
all our coasts—is also amusingly pugnacious. Indeed 
when two or moreare placed in one compartment, it 
is judicious to select them as nearly as possible of one 
size; for they travel all over the tank, and when they 
meet, invariably indulge in a hearty fight. Crabs 
ought to be fed, and that with regularity; and little 
bits of raw lean meat suit them very well. In spite 
of their bravery and bravado crabsare sadly imposed 
upon, anemones not unfrequently fasten themselves 
ou their backs; and between a crab’s shell and body 
may generally be found the two-lined Nereis, a beauti- 
ful sea worm, 

This nereis boards as well as lodges with the soldier 
crab, and when he is off guard, and quietly munching 
his dinner, impudently glides round his cheek and 
helps himself from his mouth. Watch them through 
the glass,and you will perceive that though the crab 
evidently disapproves of the theft, he is uot inclined 
to punish the thief. 

The spider crab or sea spider is one of the most com- 
mon and useful of his tribe in the aquarium; he may 
indeed be called its scavenger. Yet he is not insensible 
to his personal appearance, and now and then tears 
the algz from the rock-work and adorns himself with 
it. The chimbing crab, the fiddler crab and the horse- 
foot are all equally common on our coasts, and each 
specimen has quite enough individuality to make 
interesting studies. 

Shrimps are beautiful objects in the water—their 
transparency, their graceful, gliding movements, their 
delicate, waving wands, entitle them to be called the 
fairies of the aquarium, unless they are watching for 
some hidden foe; then their glaring eyes and wary, 
stealthy movements remind one insensibly of a cat. 
To see a shrimp making his toilet, polishing his coat 
of mail and washing his face with his brush-like fore- 
feet, isa wonderful sight. Evidently he is a little phy- 
sical Puritan and considers cleanliness next to 
goodliness. ; 

If the shrimps are the fairies of the tank, it may have 
also its ogre—a fierce little cannibal fish called the 
black goby. When he is not actively wicked, he is of 
a peaceful drab color specked with white, and has 
wonderful eyes of a pale blue, just like turquoises. 
But anon he goes lurking about among the rocks and 
weeds; his eyes begin to glare; he is then watching an 
opportunity to seize some unsuspicious member of his 
own family and swallow him alive. Over such work 
he very appropriately becomes black and ugly. 

These changes of color are common to most of the 
usual occupants of the aquarium; the little gray mul- 
lets are good examples of this characteristic: they are, 
too, such bardy, cheerful, playful creatures, and keep 
up such a pleasant bustle in a gallon or two of water, 
that they are far more agreeable acquaintances than 
the more beautiful gold fish. 

But too many fishes ought not to be indulged in; 
they oeeupy an amount of space and demand an 
amount of oxygen that will not admit of those addenda 
without which it is impossible to produce a character- 
isticfaquarium. The fifteen-spined stickleback, the 
minnow, the pigmy catfish, very young flounders, the 
bass, and porgie, are all good and can be procured on 
almost any part of the seaboard of our country. 

If I was limited to one specimen I should decide 
without any hesitation in favor of the common stickle- 
back: for, as Dr. Lankester says, he has the ways of 
other fish, and many of his own besides. Just observe 
the male of a little shoal of sticklebacks, for he is well 
worth it. His armor is resplendent in gold and purple, 
his eyes glisten, every minute he presents a new color. 
If you watch him carefully, you will by-and-by see 
him building a nest—tor the temale sticklebacks 
expect their lord not only to do all the fighting for the 
shoal, but all the work too. 

At spawning time he is very busy preparing the 
nursery, but the females never help him, and when 
the eggs are laid they decline all further care of them. 
It is the male who dons his most splendid attire, and 
watches them with an anxiety no male in creation 
but the male Stickleback seems to know. He fans 
and freshense the water around the nest with his fins, 
and when the young are hatched follows their 
attempts to swim with an amusing pride and in- 
terest. 

All the specimens I have named may be readily pro- 
cured by those who live upon the sea-shore, or who 
visit it in summer. For those who reside inland, it 
will be sufficient to send merely the names of such 
plants and animals as are desired to such an aquarium 
depot as Greenwood’s in New York. I have restricted 
myself to such specimens as are within easy reach of 
every one, though such wonderful little sappers and 
miners as the Sepiole, and that most ancient of ma- 
sons, the Terebella, with strange anemones, etc., from 
Tropic seas, are at frequent intervals to be found in 
the same depots. 

Besides the care not to overstock the aquarium, 
there are a few other points that need daily attention. 
1t may be that the plants do not thoroughly oxygenize 
the water—it becomes muddy and the fish drooping. 
Then take some portion of the water out of the tank 
and allow it to slowly filter back again from a moder- 
ate height. This will do all for the aquanum that 
beating on the beach and against rocks does for the 
ocean. Again, cleansing cannot always and altogether 
‘be entrusted to snails; occasionally a smali swab made 





of cotton and lamp-wick yarn will be required to 
clean the glass. 

Of course there must be evaporation; but as only pure 
water evaporates, leaving the salts behind, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to add at intervals a little fresh water 
in order to preserve the proper density. A good plan 
to keep this correct is to mark the sea-level on the 
side of the tank when first filled, and to maintain it at 
this level. 

Remember, also, that the aquarium must have sun- 
shine, or the plants will not throw off sufficient oxy- 
gen; but still the temperature of the mimic ocean 
must not be raised too high. With too much sunshine 
the water becomes too highly oxygenized, and the fish 
may then be seen swimming wildly about, as if they 
were intoxicated with it, which indeed it is very likely 
they are. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
death of any plant or animal must be followed by its 
immediate removal. 

It may be said, ‘These things serve no utilitarian 
purpose.’ True; they have a bigher mission. They 
help to educate the moral and spiritual faculties; they 
bring us face to face with perfection in its most won- 
derful aspects—the perfection of detail and minute- 
ness; and show us Divinity acuminating his attention 
and concentrating bis skill on what we are pleased to 
call inferior forms of life, though 

** Fach shell, cach crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
This scale of beings, holds a rank which, lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature's self would mourn."’ 


Nor can any thoughtful parent fail to see what a 
powerful educational influence the aquarium must 
prove. It can exist only by the cultivation of patience 
and methodical and punctual observation, and it exer- 
cises every mental faculty by forcing attention to the 
most minute details and comparisons. Besides which, 
no one, young or old, ever loses knowledge by occa- 
sionally quitting books, coming forth into the light of 
things, and 

** Letting Nature be their teacher.” 





“GOD AND MY MOTHER KNOW.” 
By Roru Poot. 


N ORE than two thousand years ago, ina 
village of Greece, that peninsula which dips 
from the south of Europe into the Mediterranean Sea, 
was born a man whose nameis, down to this year 1876, 
spoken with reverence on both sides of the world. 

That name is Socrates. All who have read history 
and biography are familiar with the story of his life 
and death; but boys and girls who are not old enough 
to have read much may like to hear something about 
this great map. He was a wise and good philosopher, 
and spent much of his time in publicly teaching wis- 
dom and virtue to his countrymen. He also fearlessly 
reproved the folly, corruption, and oppression which 
abounded in the city of Athens where he lived. Soc- 
rates had many disciples who had for him veneration 
and love. He had also enemies, because his pure life 
and words of reproof awoke hatred in the bad. Some 
of these enemies attempted to silence him by ridicule. 

They caused a comedy to be written and acted in 
the theaters in which the noble philosopher was ex- 
posed to laughter and scorn. Socratics exhibited no 
anger at this insult. He even went to see the play, 
and when the actor who represented himself appeared 
on the stage, Socrates rose to show to the audience the 
real person whom they were desired to ridicule. 

When asked by a spectator if he was not annoyed 
by this public derision of himself, he answered, “ By 
no means. I am only a host ata public festival where 
I provide a large company with entertainment.” 

Finding that contempt availed nothing, his enemies 
used stronger means. They sought to destroy him by 
accusing him of crimes of which they well knew he 
was not guilty. He was summoned ton trial. 

Plato, ope of his followers, who afterwards became 
one of the most eminent philosophers and writers in 
the world, arose to address the court in behalf of the 
accused, but was quickly silenced. Socrates then made 
his own defense, in which he set forth powerfully and 
clearly the base character and motives of his enemies; 
but the corrupt court did not desire to know the truth, 
but only to destroy Socrates. He was condemned to 
die by drinking acup of poison hemlock. 


He received his sentence with composure, but his 


friends heard it with anger and grief. 

When ove said to bim, ‘‘ You do not deserve such a 
fate,’’ he answered, “ Would you prefer that 1 deserve 
it?’ 

As the time approached when Socrates must die, his 
followers gathered round him in the prison to receive 
the sorrowful satisfaction of their last conversation 
with their teacher and friend. 

When bis friend Crito asked how he wished to be 
buried, he said with a smile, addressing himself to all 
the friends gatbered around him: 

“Is it not strange, after all I have said to convince 
you that Lam going to the society of the happy, that 
Crito still thinks this body, which will soon be a life- 
less corpse, to be Socrates? Let him dispose of my 
body as he pleases; but let him not at its interment 
mourn over it as if it were Socrates.” 

When the time appointed for him to take the poison- 
ous draught had come, he bade farewell to his friends, 
prayed for his safe passage into the unknown world, 
and then drank the fatal cup. His friends burst into 


e 





tears, but he was calm, and entreated them “ to show 
a courage worthy of the friends of virtue." 

He continued walking as long as he was able, then 
lay down upon bis bed, and soon his soul, which had se 
honestly and earnestly sought to know truth, passed 
to a life where he has learned of God and of immor- 
tality what in this world be had no way to learn. 

This great and good man lived more than four hun- 
dred years before Jesus Christ came to bring spiritual 
light and knowledge into the world. He knew little 
of the true God, but he kept his soul from the darken- 
ing power of evil, and eagerly sought all the light 
which was then given to men, and hoped for a clearer 
life beyond the grave. 

Only the good are truly great. 

How wise was that response of Socrates to the la- 
ment, ‘* You do not deserve such a fate: “ Would yea 
prefer that I deserve it?” 

When condemnation falls upon the good, let us not 
mournfully complain that it is undeserved. No, let 
us rejoice that itis so! When shame and scorn are 
heaped upon an innocent man; when even thick prison 
walls shutout from him the light of day and the jeye 
of love; when even forced by his fellows to death, let 
him be brave and calm as Socrates, and triumph in 
the truth that he is innocent of the crime of which he 
is accused. Human hatred cannot destroy him, nor 
even death, if only he oan declare with a clear con- 
science, ‘‘God and my mother know that I am in- 
nocent!”’ 

Alas for the shame which cannot be endured; the 
sorrow which cannot be comforted because condem- 
nation is just! 

Many a father and mother have suffered for a don 
or daughter this pain which has no cure. 

Boys and girls who may read this little sketch, if 
ever blame falls upon you, you may be calm and 
bappy as was Socrates, if, like him, you havea con- 
science clear. 

Set a watch at the door of your heart, and ask 
Divine help that evil enter not. No matter what 
reproach may come upon youin childhood, youth or 
age, you need never fear, but may always rejoice if 
only you can say, ‘“‘That lam innocent, God and my 
mother know.” 





Puj3les. 


A LITERARY ENIGMA. 
Com posed of 67 letters. 
2h, 61. %, 17, 28, 41 wrote blank verse. 
9, 47, 30, 12, 34,55 was called “ Father of Periodical Literature.’s 
22, 38, 44, 14, 68 wrote a book all boys and girls like to read. 
00, 24, 58, 41, 50 wrote a sermon called ** Death's Duel.” 
46, 57, 65, 27, 19 composed many hymns. 
h2, 21, 11, 49, 4, 11, 20 wrote ** The Temple.” 
51, 7, 34, 45, 11, 61, 30, 62, 53 was a dreamer, 
1, 37, 61, 44, 13 wrote ** Tale of the Tub.” 
3, 36, 48, 11, 26 was an Irish poet. 
8, 66, 18, 27, 64 has been addressed as ** Adonais.” 
40, 23, 51, 2, 38, 3 was a tutor of Queen Elizabeth. 
59, 2, 56, 42, 11, 61, 67, 62, 30 was a celebrated divine. 





5, 43, 51, 6,41 Pope called “the wisest, brightest, meanest ef, 


mankind.” 
15, 14, 31, 22, 16, 34, 35 was a companion of Dr. Johnson. 
iM, 52, 61, 17, 26 received oncouragement from Southey. 
29, 4, 10, 47, 20, 61, 30 wrote ** The Minstrel.’ 
The whole is a quotation from an English prose writer. 
5. C. B. 
CHARADES. 
1. My first is a place of entertainment for men, my second 
for beasts, my third is intended, my whole is a portion, 
2. My first is a feature, my second is a part of the bead, my 
whole is a part of the face. 
3. My first is a crowd, my second is a pronoun, my third is @ 
hollow, my whole is a ruler. 
4. My first is an article, my second is eatable, my third is @ 
form of amusement, my whole is sufficient. 
LANSLEY. 
A CLASSICAL ACROSTIC. 
One who cheered by her jokes. 
The Roman goddess of the earth, 
One of the Capitoline divinities. 
A town opposite Hispalis. 
One whose name signified “ brave,"’ celobrated in the second 
Punic war. 
The initials name one who accompanied the Argonauts, and 
the finals one of the Muses. ESTHBR. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant, 
A meadow. 
What cowards have in battle. 
A kind of boat. 


A consonant. Josta. 


A SQUARE Worp. 
**A ministering angel.” 
A musical drama. 
A daughter of a king of Israei. 
A distinguished astronomer, 


A governor in India. QuvIsQuis. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 5. 
An Enigma.—Honesty. 
A Ohavrade.—Corn-ice ; Cornice. 
1. Asp, sap. 2. Gaps, gasp. 3. Sole, lose. 
A Diamond Puzzte.— 


Transpositions. 


PBA 
YPEACOS 
AC H 
R 
Anagram Blanks.—1. Steps, posts. 2. Two, tow. 3. War, raw. & 
Charmed, marched. 


vary 


ET] 


Lys 
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ACTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW 
ty |Y¥ORK AND BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION. 


T the annual meeting of the New York and | 
Brooklyn Association of Congregational minis- | 


ters, held in Brooklyn, April 5th, 1876, a Committee 
was appointed, under resolutions already widely pub- 
lished, to call for any further untried testimony in the 
ease of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

The immediate and only purpose of this action is to 
determine Mr. Beecher’s worthiness to remain a mem- 
ber of this Association, and it is based upon facts and 
principles stated in the preamble to those resolutions, 
as follows, viz.: 

That ‘every ministerial association must be deepry 
affected by whatever gravely touches the moral repu- 
4ation and character of its members ;” 

That “every member, when unwarrantably assailed 
by disreputable charges, has a right to expect and to 
ask from the brethren of the Association whatever 
aid they can render toward discovering and establish- 
ing the truth;” 

That ‘‘ not he alone, but the whole body of Christian 
ministry and the Christian faith, has the right to ask it 
of them;” 

That ‘‘ there is still more or less extensive dissatis- 
faction with previous investigations into what has 
been alleged against our brother;” 

That “there is now the possibility of a new investi- 
-gation, by a Commission of five eminent Christian 
men, according to the advice of the late Brooklyn 
Council;” 

“And the further fact that Mr. Beecher has pub- 
licly, repeatedly, and in strong terms expressed his 
desire that such an investigation shall be thorough, 
complete, and final.” 

It cannot be reasonably doubted that the entire 
Association also strongly desire some method of inves- 
tigation adopted that shall be decisive and satisfactory 
in its results to all fair-minded men. But although 
they are not fully agreed as to what that method 
should be, we are confident that the Association, by 
their action in this matter, donot mean tocommit them- 
selves as to the Congregationalism of the’ate Brooklyn 
Council. But just as one would employ a fit and com- 
petent person fora difficult service without inquiring 
who his father was, they seek to utilize a provision 
already made, which seems more hopeful of success 
than any other as yet devised. 

We do now, therefore, in the language of the resolu- 
tions appointing the Committee, most earnestly invite 
‘and urge ‘‘any parties believed or professing to have 
evidence, or any knowledge of evidence, not already 
investigated before the civil court, to present the same 
before the Commission,” and we also hereby publicly 
offer, as we are requested to do, ‘to give to them, or 
to any parties bringing definite charges against Mr. 
Beecher, whatever assistance may seem needful to 


such a presentation of the same before the Commission 
asshall be likely tosecure the earliest determinate and 
y Satisfying issue.” 








|} and other States. 


little faith in *‘the psychological argument,” has any 
respect—namely, an investigation conducted Jeintly 
both by those who believe in Mr. Beecher and those 
who do net, under the old system of attack and 
defence, which has new been in use by the courts of 
the Anglo-Saxon race for a thousand years, and is rec- 
ognized as the most satisfactory mode of getting at the 
truth through human testimony, but which the Audo- 
ver people propose to improve on in this case by dis- 
carding the technical rules of evidence and hearing 
everybody who has anything to say. No other kind 
of enquiry will satisfy the general public. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Sir—During my extensive travels in the South, 
the past six months, the following sublime couplet 
bas so often presented itself to my mind, and at each 
successive return With increased force: 

** God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

For many long years this ‘fair land was shut out from 
the skill, enterprise, capital and industry of the North. 
During all this weary waiting, on the part of the thou- 
sands who wanted to come here but could not on ac- 
count of the “peculiar institution,’ the vast West, 
great Northwest and Pacific States were settled 
up, their resources developed, the minds of their 
settlers liberalized, and their views and manner of 
doing business expanded by mingling with people 
from other States and occupying the broad prairies, 
by working in union enterprises, in building up 
schools, churches, towns, cities, railroads and manu- 
factories, are becoming wealthy. 

In the mean time, a national evil was festeriag, 
cankering and preparing to burst out, like a volcano, 








in the South. The crisis was reached, and this ** pecu- | 


liar institution ’’ went out, “asin a night,’ but in uao- 
told suffering and blood. 

Then followed a reign of terror, as though this pun- 
ishment was not enough; and for years this was almost 
forbidden ground. But a brighter day has dawned. 
The door is now thrown “ wide open.”” Willing hands 
are extended, cordial hearts bid the North a hearty 
welcome, saying “Come.” The North responds, ** We 
are coming, ‘fifty thousand more’—not in battle 





array, but with plow and spades, spindles and imple- | 


ments of culture and manufactures, to join hands 
with youin building up your lowly country and de- 
veloping your wonderful resources.” 

And they are coming. In the language of an edito- 
rial in a leading Nashville paper, ‘‘Go with us to the 
trains, morning and evening, and see the results. 
Hardy, industrious, intelligent men and women, with 
capital, from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Four thousand have arrived or 


| passed through Nashville to Alabama and Georgia 
those parties and proper to this Committee, in order to | 


We make this call in the name of an association | 


which, notwithstanding the deeply regretted with- 
drawal, on a side issue, of a few hunored and beloved 
members, still ‘remains by far the largest association 
of Congregational ministers in this State. And we 


make it in that full conviction of the reasonableness | 


of this course which led the Association finally to re- 
solve—‘ That if those who thus claim to have evidence, 
or to be able to substantiate charges, against Mr. 
Beecher, shall knowingly fail or refuse to make use of 
this or other means to bring such charges or evidence 
before that Commission of Investigation, this Associa- 


tion, in the absence of further light, must hold itself | 
thenceforth amply justified in utterly condemiing | 


those charges, allegations, insinuations and rumors as 
false and slanderous, and in defending Mr. Beecher as 
a worthy, honored and beloved member of this body.”’ 
We, the undersigued, members of the Committee 
appointed for this purpo%, accordingly hold ourselves 
ready to receive and act upon any proper communi- 
<ation under the foregoing call. 
(Sigued) L. Smirn Hopart, 
R. 8S. STONE, 
SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, 


PRECEDENT AS TO TRIALS. 
(The Nation.) 
See note on editorial page. 

The difference which lies at the bottom of the 
controversy between Mr. Beecher and the advocates 
of the Andover plan of trial issimple enough, although, 
it is hidden somewhat undera great cloud of words 


within the past few weeks; and this is but the advance 
guard. Over one hundred thousand will come down 
before the close of 1876.” 

I see these people daily selecting th®ir homes, and 
witness the hope that is springing up in these States, 
and can see in the near future the wonderful change 
in this suopy South. 

My business brings me in contact with all classes, 
and my opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the most desirable sections are very great. I am so 
deeply interested in this movement, believing it will 
result in the greatest possible good to our country, 
that I will cheerfully aid, all in my power, anyone 
seeking a home in Tennesses, Alabama or Georgia. 
Will answer as far as possibie al} letters of inquiry ad- 
dressed to me at Montgomery, Ala. W.T. Harcu, 


DIRTY MONEY. 





| To the Editor of the Christian Union: 





| with it. 


and under the attempt to make it a question of | 


Congregational polity rather than of general juris- 
prudence. 


Mr. Beecher and his church, and the | 


majority of the Ministers’ Association which has just | 


split over the case, seek an enquiry conducted on what 
may be called the codperative plan—that is, conducted 


by persons whe on the whole believe him innocent, | 
and think his scrmons, prayers, and general reputation | 


raise astrong presumption in his favor, and who, in 
examining charges against him, would be, as he says, 
“helping” him to prove his innocence. The Andover 
party, on the other hand, demand an investigation ot 
the only kind for which the secular world, which has 


Sir—Young people may write very well, but they 
lack one item of power for the most successful 
writing, and that is experience. What can they know 
of life except as they evolve it, as the German his 
camel, ‘* out of their own consciousness’’? All this has 
come to me afresh in looking over, mentally, a large 
chapter of experience, stretching through many years. 

Long ago a friend said to me in speaking of a good 
man, ‘He is worth so much (not a great sum), and 
there is not one dirty shilling in it all.””) This remark 
happened tostrike me at the time, and led me to watch 
a little the course of that money; for in some further 
exposition of his views, my friend had stated his 
theory that there was a great difference in the color of 
money, and that much of it carried an inherent curse 
That money and that estate did good; it 
blessed members of the family who were needy, it 
helped the widow and the orphan, it was wisely used 
in charity, it endwred, and that can be said of few 
eetates. Ido not know that any of it was wasted. 

I have also watched others, and there is a difference 
in money! Why not? Does not the Bible say so? I 
went to the Bible for texts to show this, and gave up 
the attempt to quote ‘them, the texts were so numer- 
ous; the Bible is full of them. No man ean plead 
ignorance who reads, There is a curseupon au wnjust 
gain, 

The observation of a long life has proved the truth 
of all this. Upon some estates there is a fatality, as 





\ 
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| 
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we should call it. In some cases a man has been cursed 
in his children. They have been unruly, or dishonest, 
or dissipated, and have wasted the ill-gotten gain. 
The very money may have wrought their ruin. 
Some were childless, and their heirs only waited for 
them to die. Or God took away their children so that 
their success brought them no good. It would take 
whole chapters to tell these stories. 

Or, a curse seemed to hang upon the money itself; 
and, though wisely cared for and applied with a good 
constience and apparent good intent, something al- 
ways stood in the way of its real usefulness. The most 
well-meanut attempts, the most pious efforts would 
fail. The “dirty money” was not always lost, but it 
carried no blessing with it, rather a curse, as if it were 
inherent in the gold itself. ‘Strange!’ No, itis not 
strange, if we believe the Bible, and it seems as if it 
could not be purged with sacrifice or offering. 

In some cases these things are recognized, as when 
men plundered the city treasury of New York. of 
millions with a high hand, and were driven into exile, 
disgrace, imprisonment or untimely death. There the 
curse was plain and sure. 

Thus it is with individuals, thus it is with govern- 
ments, with nations. How isit with ourown? Have 
the millions, the fruit of slave labor, done us any 
xood? Wasted inthe war, in every way accursed, and 
carrying with them the thousands of precious lives, 
and the end is not yet. “Shall I not visit them for 
these things, saith the Lord, and shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this?” 

Some day with clearer vision we shall see how it is 
with the revenue which the State derives from the 
accursed liquor traffic, which is semi-legalized by 
license; that traffic which numbers its dollars and its 
victims by millions, *‘ and souls of men.” 

The British government in India has compelled the 
people of a whole province to raise opium, and noth- 
ing else, in order to have a supply and force the trade 
upon the Chinese—for money. Now and then there 
is a famine, and thousands starve. Is this to be passed 
by’ The Chinese government protests, and would 
fain shut out the drug and save its people from temp- 
tation, alas! too strong. 

But power prevails, and money and the weaker sub- 
mit to the stronger. The heathen nation submits to 
the Christian, whose God has promised his curse upon 
oppression and upon unjust gain. 

Our Lord is merciful and gracious, and “ doth not 
afflict willingly,” but He is also just, and in the nature 
of things penalty is inseparable from sin. L. M. N. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Sir—I1 wonder if any of the readers of your 
paper know of avy singing-book in this country older 
than one in my possession. It was published in Boston 
April 18, W21-—one hundred and fifty-five years ago, 
Don’t you think that if the Boston delegation to the 
Centennial have any music in them they ought to sing 
at that celebration some of the music written by the 
Puritan fathers so long ago? I am sure all New En- 
gland people who go this summer to celebrate our 
pation’s birth would gladly hear the Boston chorus 
rehearse some of this grand old music, just as they 
used to in their churches a bundred years ago. 

This ancient volume, whose leaves are yellow with 
time, contains forty tunes—each with three parts, 
marked Cantus, Medius, Bassus. It bas also a quaint 
recommendatory preface, to which are appended the 
names of fifteen of the Puritan fathers, among whom 
are those of ** Increase Mather” and ‘** Cotton Mather.” 

The writer of this book says that * the singing in the 
churches was confined to four different tunes,” “that 
for want of a singing-book a standard to appeal to in 
singing,” *‘ tunes were miserably tortured and twisted 
and quavered into an horrid medley of confused and 
disorderly sounds,” *‘Jeft to the mercy of every un- 
skillful throat to chop and alter, twist and change 
according to their infinitely divers, and no less odd, 
humours and fancies”; also adds that “in the churches 
he had observed in siuging, one man singing one note, 
another anotber, producing sounds hideous and disor- 
Gerly beyond expression, sounding in musical ears like 
five hundred different tunes roured out at the same 
time.’ The reasons which the author gives for intro- 
ducing a singing-book would seem to imply that at 
that time no such book had been used by the New 
England colonies. Perbaps this oue is the first one 
ever published there. Respectfully yours, 

M. F. A. 


Che Curiosity Shop. 








“ANYTHING BUT TO THE PURPOSE.” 

(N. Y. Evening Post.] 
] N reply to your correspondent ‘‘C. E. B.” as to 
_L. the meaning and proper punctuation of the above- 
quoted line from Hamlet: T remark, 

First—That although ‘*the dash follows ‘anything’ 
in all the editions of Shakespeare that he has seen,’ it 
(the dash) follows “‘anything” infew of what may be 
called the accredited editions, 

I consider the quartos to be the highest authority on 
any disputed or doubtful Shakesperean point, because 
they were published in the lifetime of the poet. Thcy 
give tbe passage thus: 

“ Anything but to the purpose.” 

On the ether hand, the folios, published after the 
poet’s death, say: 
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“Why, anything. But, to the purpose: you were sent for,”’ 

etc. 
Those several editions are all that can strictly be called 
authorities. In all others editions the punctuation, if 
it varies from those, is the work of editors and com- 
mentators. 

There are two editions of Malone, which differ thus 
from both quartos and folios: 

“Anything. But to the purpese;”’ ete. 

** Anything—but to the purpose.” 

Johnson and Steevens give the former of those and 
Boydell and Singer give the latter; all those editions 
following the quartos in omitting the ‘‘why” of the 
folios. Knight follows the folios. 

Of the}more recent commentators, or editors, Dyce 
and Mrs. Clarke give the dash, thus, with a comma 
after ‘‘ why”: 

“* Why, anything—but to the purpose.” 

Collier, Verplanck, Halliwell and White give it with- 
out the dash and without’ the comma after *‘ why”: 

‘“*Why anything, but to the purpose.” 

And in the Globe and Cambridge editions it stands 
thus: 

**Why, anything, but to the purpose.” 

There is no occasion to make farther citations as to 
the punctuation. 

Secondly, as to the meaning of the line—a subject on 
which I should not speak but for your correspondent’s 
making and your publishing the inquiry. The mean- 
ing seems to me to be too obvious to need explanation, 
and the punctuation has little effect upon it, except 
that the passage loses some of its force in the folio. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstcrn, quondam friends of 
Hamlet, bave been sent for by “the good King and 
Queen” to play the spy on Hamlct, and Humlct 
suspects their purpose. After some preliminary inter- 
changes, he asks them the direct question: 

“In the beaten way of friendship, what make you at 
Elsinore ?’”’ 

Then, dissatisfied with their reply. he reiterates his 
questiou thus: 

“Were you not sent for? Isit yourown inclining? Ts ita 
free visitation? Come, come; deul justiy with me; come, 
come ; nay, speak.” 

Guildenstern, thus hard pressed, evades the whok 
matter by the counter qucstion, 

* What should we suy, my lord?” 
Hamilct tere loses patieuce and retorts contemptu- 
ously— 

“Why, anything, but to the purpose.” 
That is, “‘ you are sure to talk nonsense, or to deal © 
honestly; therefore, say what you like; say anything 
except what is to the purpose, 

Then scorning to press Lis question farther, he thus 
answers it himself; 

“You were sent for; and there is a kind of confession,” 
ete. 

That, as [ understand it, is the meaning of the line; 
and whether “anything” is followed by a comma or 
by a dash, the punctuation conveys that meaning. 
But in the foliv “anything ” is followed by a period; 

“Why, anything. But, to the purpose: you were sent 
for; andthereisa kind of confession in your looks which your 
modesties have not craft enough to color,” ete. 

In that construction, “But to the purpose”’ is 
equivalent to saying, for instance, revenons a@ nos 
moutonse. “Say anything; but when you have said it, 
come back to the point, if you please.”’ After all, the 
difference between the two readings is only a difference 
in the degree of contempt which Hamict evinces for 
his two “ friends.’’ The reading of the quartos (with 
the comma after ‘‘anything’’) is much the more con- 
temptuous, and, as I think, more in harmony with the 
succeeding lines above quoted. E. 8S. G. 

New York, April 10. 





MAKESHIFTS FOR CLERGYMEN. 
(Harper's Magazine for May.) 

THE English incident of the clergyman’s eking 
out his support by playing a fiddle in the orchestra, 
and, perhaps, upon occasion, for the dance, recalls the 
humiliating condition of the chaplain in old English 
country-houses, as it appears in Macaulay and the old 
novels. It was good fortune if he could marry the 
lady’s-maid, or worse. But there was never a time in 
our history when the clergyman held other than a 
respectable position. Often enough now it is a desper- 
ate struggle upon the slender pittance that he re- 
ceives to maintain himself properly with those who 
are his natural associates. Often enough it is implied 
by brutal or merely dull men that he is a kind of pen- 
sioner upon the bounty of others. But no shoemaker 
or carpenter, or ditch-digger, or lawyer, or doctor, or 
stock-broker, or gold-gambler, or merchant earns his 
money more legitimately or by sincerer toil of brain 
and body. As the factitious part of his position dis- 
appears, and he stands upon his real and not his per- 
functory spiritual service in the world, the essential 
dignity of his calling is enhanced, and the donation 
party becomes only a well-meaning insult. 

There are many remote villages in this country 
where the story of the fiddling English clergyman will 
be heard with amazement and a little contempt for a 
country that would compel any pastor tosuch a strait. 
Those quiet and comfortable little villages will prob- 
ably thank God that they are not as other villages are, 
especially that particular English village. But it was 
not that spirit which the parable honors. It was he 
who prayed for mercy to him a sianer who is com- 
mended to our love and sympathy. If it bea shabby 
thing that an English village should compel a clergy- 
man to fiddle for a living, is it a cause of praise that 








an American village should permit its clergyman to 
scrimp and squeeze to rub through the year, or be 
forced into debt, or even to deny himself and his 
family education and a score of comforts for the lack 
of a few hundreds of dollars more of salary? As the 
American community regards that English sinner with 
lofty pity and contempt, what if the voice of truth 
should be crying at the same moment, Thou art the 
village! 





THE WORK OF THE PARTY MACHINE, 
{Boston Transcript.) 

THE position of an obscure man who triumphs 
in a local election over a man of a national reputation 
isnotenviable. Even if the former is unobjectionable 
in every way, his presence in the publie place he has 
won tbrough the persoual and partisan prejudice and 
narrowness of a neighborhood, is only a reminder of 
what the whole country has lost. He shines, in fact, 
mainly by reflection from the great light he would 
hide under a bushel, and he signifies only a public loss, 
Such is the distinction of one Cockrell—sounding 
name, “shrill clarion” of warning of the ingrained 
greed and business of Democracy in power—who suc- 
ceeded Carl Schurz in the United States Senat@ Such 
also, we fear, will be the glory of the estimable Con- 
necticut gentleman who has kept Mr. David A. Wells 
out of Congress by main strength of the party ma- 
chine. That insatiate monster could not allow even a 
remnant of an unexpired term to fall to a publicist 
who, as special commissioner of the revenue, saved 
the couutry in one year forty millions, who was made 
chairman of the New York State Taxation Commis- 
sion, who has been university lecturer at Yale, who 
was elected in the French Academy to the place made 
vacant by the death of John Stuart Mill, who has been 
honored by the D.C. L. of Oxford University as well 
as by the LL. D. of Williams College, and whose wri- 
tings on finance, national industries and resources 
have been reprinted and retranslated in all the coun- 
tries of Europe, and contributed more to politico- 
economic knowledge, in which legislation should be 
based, than any other individual in this country. 
Judge Wait will enter Congress having forestalled the 
services of such a publicist at this time. It will be 
something of a ioud to carry. 

AMERICAN WILD BIRDS FOR AUCKLAND. 
{San Vranciseo Builetin.] 

A NOVEL shipment will shortly be made to New 
Zoalund. Sountag & Co., of this city, recently sent an 
order to a firm in Council Bluffs, lowa, to ship as early 
as practicable, one hundred pairs of prairie chickens, 
ten pairs of wild turkeys and ten pairs of wild geese to 
a bouse in Auckland for breeding purposes. Arrange- 
ments have been made to capture the birds, which is 
done by trapping the chickens and turkeys. The mode 
of catching the prairie chicken is thus described: A 
pit is dug in the ground, say three feet deep and five 
or six feet long, near where grain is stored, and the 
opening is covered by a light board, resting only at 
the center. It is held in position by means of weights 
suspended underneath. Grain is then scattered on 
this trap, which is disguised by corn-husks, straw or 
brush. The unsuspecting chicken steps upon the 
treacherous board and is precipitated into the pit. 
The manner of catching wild turkeys is more simple. 
It is well known that a turkey will not seek to escape 
from an enclosure by crawling under anything, but it 
struts around with head erect, looking for an opening 
above. A pen is constructed of rails placed far enough 
apart to permit the head of the turkey to pass through 
but not its body. The pen is usually placed on the 
slope of a hill, and in the lower side an opening is left 
large enough for a turkey to pass through freely. 
Grain is then scattered in a train leading to the hole. 
The turkey will follow the grain until it walks unsus- 
pectipgly into the trap. Once within the enclosure 
the simple bird walks to the upper side and looks in 
vain for a chance to escape until taken out by the 
trapper. Wild geese are usually wounded in the wing 
by a skillful hunter, and it is not a difficult matter 
then to bag them. 





NESCIENCE. 

In January the Louisville (Ky.) Commercial 
publisbed a prediction as to the character of the re- 
mainder of the winter as follows, based on observa- 
tious made upon that very unscientific instrument, 
the breast-bone of a goose: ‘‘ Looking at the bone be- 
fore us, we find a little cold weather about the first of 
December, which we have realized, and there is an- 
other blot beyond the center of the bone, denoting 
cold weather about the middle of January; this cloud 
we are parsing now, and so far our little prognosticator 
bas guided us right. Weare to have warmer weather 
aiter a few days, but the worst isto come, The dark- 
est blots are near the end of the bone, and if the 
prophecy fails not, winter will verify the saying of 
coming in jlike a lamb and going out like a roaring 
lion. Our coldest weather will come after the middle 
of February, and our warmest fires will be required 
for the parting days of winter and the first days of 
spring.’”’ The Commercial says that in Kentucky the 
weather-wisdom of the goose-bone is widely believed 
in, and many farmers prepare for winter work on the 
strength of their faith in its indications. The bone, as 
every one knows, is translucent, but has at irregular 
intervals cloud-like blots upon its surface, which, ac- 
cording to the tradition, denote cold weather. Of 





course the goose has no business to know anything 
about the course of the season, but the prophecy was 
correct, for all that. Take note, however, that it is 
only a youthful goose who thus arranges his breast- 
bone. For the second winter of his life he is not re- 
garded as a good authority. 





TRAPPED BY A SPIDER. 
(New Orleans Picayune.) 

YESTERDAY quite a crowd gathered on Great- 
man Street, at a carpenter’s shop. Near a bench in 
the shop hung a mouse, medium-sized, head down- 
ward, and around its body was coiled a single thread 
of a spider’s web, which reached to a corner of the 
bench above, and had its fastening there. On the 
mouse’s tail quietly sat the spider, which seemed to be 
manipulating the thread, and working it as with a 
pulley. When caught the mouse was on the ground 
and after five or six hours’ work the spider managed 
to hoist it about an inch, and there it hung. 

The explanation concerning this singular circum- 
stance is that the mouse was accustomed, when on @ 
predatory excursion, to emerge from a hole under the 
bench and pass into an inner room. The spider laid a 
trap in its path, it is conjectured, and yesterday morn- 
ing as the mouse was making its accustomed daily 
rounds it was caught in the net and securely held, the 
spider taking up a position on its tail. Although the 
mouse hung suspended, a dead weight, the thread did 
not give way, and there it hung helpless between 
earth and heaven. At night the carpenter closed up 
his shop, but the spider was still at svork, and had 
completed about an inch in the elevation, 

A WATCH IN A TREE. 
(Norristown (Pa.) Herald.] 

SomE time ago, Jacob Klinek, a farmer near 
Fox Chase, was sawing down a large chestnut tree, 
when tbe teeth of the saw came in contact with some 
metallic substance. Fearing something explosive, he 
directed the workmen to saw on the other side of the 
tree. They did so, After the tree had been felled, a 
gold watch, two gold pencil-cases and a gold chain 
were found imbedded in the wood, eighteen inches 
below the surface. They were wrapped in a soiled sock, 
The tree was sawed off very close to the ground, and 
they had evidently been hidden at the junction of two 
roots, and the wood had grown over and inclosed them. 
The watch was old-fashioned, having a case which could 
be detached, and was inscribed with the date 1740. One 
of the pencil-cases was provided with a pen; the other 
had only a pencil, and was minus the seal. The chain 
was long, and was intended to pass around the neck 
of the wearer. There was also a gold watch-key, 
which, bowever, did not fit the watch. Thetree had 
attained a great age, being about six feet in diameter. 
An old mansion once stood near by, and it is supposed 
that the articles in question were buried during the 
war of the revolution. 





THERE has been in the papers during the past 
fortnight a discussion as to the historical truth of Mr, 
Page’s portrait of Admiral Farragut lashed to the 
main shrouds of the Hartford, at the battle of Mobile 
Bay. Mr. Page says that the Admiral showed him 
precisely the relations of the different parts of the 
rigging and his own position, and that the picture 
must be right. Admiral Jenkins, who commanded 
the Richmond during the action, says that Farragut 
was half-way up the mizzen shrouds of the Hartford, 
and not near the main-top, where Page places bim. 
The latest participant in the controversy is Captain 
John C. Kinney, now an editor of the Hartford Cours 
ant, but formerly an army signal officer detailed to 
the flag-ship so as to facilitate communication between 
the land and naval forces. When the engagement 
began the army signal-code proved so much more 
convenient than that ewployed by the navy that the 
Admiral called upon Captain Kinney to transmit his 
orders to the other vessels which carried army signal 
officers. Captain Kinney modestly says in his letter 
to Appleton’s Journal: **It was my good fortune to 
transmit by signal every order given by Admiral Far- 
ragut to his fleet from the beginning of the fight until 
its close, with the surrender of the ram Tennessee. 
Consequently I was, during the entire engagement, on 
deck (or above it), and in full sight of the Admiral.” 
The fact is, as the writer happens to know, that Capt. 
Kinney was in the fore-rigging, about on a level with 
Farragut, throughout the engagement. The letter 
continues: **The actual position of the Admiral was 
in the ‘futtock-shrouds’ of the mainmast, directly 
underneath the main-top. As all your readers will not 
understand these termsso readily as will Admiral 
Jenkins, let me explain. The ‘main-top’ is the plat- 
form around the maiumast, about twenty-five or 
thirty feet from the deck, and the ‘futtock-shrouds’ 
are the iron chains running from the sides of the 
‘main-top’ tothe mast a few feet beneath. The reason 
for the Admiral taking this position is easily explained. 
When the ships came within range of the guns of Fort 
Morgan, the pilot of the Hartford took his place upon 
the main-top, where, above the smoke of the ship’s 
guns, he could see to direct the course. Admiral Far- 
ragut stationed himself under the main-top, where he 
could be in direct communication with the pilot over- 
head, and the fleet-captain and executive officer 
beneath, and where also he could have an unobstruct~ 
ed view of the contest.’’ His conclusion is that neither 
the painter nor the sailor is right. 
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Farm and Garden, 


THE TRUE REASON FOR REDUCING THE 
COST OF CORN. 


T isa mistaken notion ef some Western farmers 
that the maim reason for reducing the expense of 
eorn culture is in order to provide a margin for trans- 
pertation. The impression seems to be that if this 
eereal cannot be grown cheaply enough to cover the 
freight and still leave a profit to the producer, it is not 
a paying crop. 

This delusion is amazing. If there was no other 
argument but this for aiming at a lower cost of corn, 
the crop would soon cease to be the great staple that 
it is, and would be in many cases abandoned. But, 
fortunately, most farmers are wise enough to discern 
other and sounder reasons for reducing the cost of this 
ecreal. 

To ship corn from Chicage to New York or New 
England, or even to Liverpool, so as to renumerate the 
sompanies that handle it and leaveanet margin to the 
farmer, may be an occasional possibility; but this can 
enly happen in the case of an exceptional market 
price, and when it occurs the margin is small at best, 
and the seeming profit is, in fact, a positive loss to the 
farmer. Every dollar thus returned to his pocket has 
taken double that amount from the fertility ef his soil. 

On the other hand, the intelligent man who converts 
his corn into butter, cheese, pork, mutton, poultry or 
beef, has before him a more substantial reason for 
reducing the expense of raising the crop. Every cent 
that he eliminatés from the cost of this grain increases 
his profit on all the products into which the grain 
enters. It benefits himself immediately, and the con- 
sumer ultimately. 

It cannot, then, be too often repeated that the real 
argument for working out a lower cost of production 
for Indian corn is not that our farmers may compete 
with foreign labor in supplying a foreign market with 
grain; not te enable them to swell the revenue of 
freighting companies by a suicidal exhaustion of their 
Own acres; but rather to enable them to produce from 
corn cheaply raised other kinds of food in greater 
abundance, of better quality and at a lower market 
price. 

The cost per bushel for corn, therefore, is clearly not 
a question of transportation. It is rather a question 
of multiplying other forms of food, in the price of 
which transportation is an element of little or no con- 
zequence. CONRAD WILSON. 











YIELD AND COST. 

' THE problem for the agriculturist is to get the 
highest yield per acre from the smallest cash invest- 
ment, and the practical mode of solving this problem 
makes the whole difference between the thriftless and 
the thrifty farmer. Just here arises a very important 
inquiry. Does the largest product from au acre neces- 
sarily give the lowest net cost per bushel for the article 
raised, and if not, is there any definite relatien be- 
tween these two factors? The obvious answer is, that 
though the largest yield does not always give the low- 
est cost, yet the chanees are greatly in its favor if 
reasonable care and economy are used. There is of 
eourse a limit of outlay on every crop, beyond which 
it will not be prefitable; but inside of this limit it is 
safe to say that, as a general rule, the more bushels or 
tens you get from an acre the less each bushel er ton 
will cost. 

The reason of this is se perfectly plain it seems in- 
eredible that our farmers do not give more attention 
te the principle and take advantage of it to increase 
their profits. The usual explanation with most of 
them is ,that, capital being limited, they cannot put 
more than a certain amount of expense in each acre of 
ground, even though every additional dollar should 
bring back a hundred-fold. : 

This is plausible enough at first sight, buf it does not 
meet the case, as may easily be made toappear. Nor 
is there, in fact, any sufficient reason why farmers 
should not raise much larger crops, and at much lower 
cost than the average of the present, or of recent 
years. 

This topic is very prolific and full of interest to the 
husbandry of this country. The prolific possibilities 
of the soil, under a proper system of treatment, may 
well challenge the attention of farmers, for it offers 
the readiest and surest, if not the only means of ren- 
dering their acres productive and their calling thrifty 





HOW DEEP TO PLOW. 


INTELLIGENT practical men, who agree on most 
other subjects, still differ widely on this. It seems to 
be an irrepressible question, and the apparent discrep- 
ancies growing out of it havea tendency to bring dis- 
credit on enlightened husbandry. 

Why is it that the discussion of this question has 
been so long and earnestly continued with so little real 
profit? The answer is, First, because it has in too 
many instances degenerated into a mere party ques- 
tion between rival theories, wherein victory is the 
object rather than truth; and secondly, because the 
partisans on both sides have attempted to accomplish 
an impossibility. They have undertaken to set up an 
invariable rule for all cases, as if it were possible to 
convert individual experience into universal truth, 
without due regard to the necessary conditions. 

« One man believes and stoutly maintaing that deep 





plowing gives the best result, while another is equally 
positive that the reverse of thisis true. Yet both are 
intelligent men and each appeals to the facts of his 
own experience. The trouble is they have undertaken 
to generalize without a sufficient range of facts to 
start from, and without including all the elements of 
the problem. The consequence is that both sides of 
the question have been proved and yet neither side is 
true. It is simply one of those problems in which the 
conditions are so numerous and so variable that it is 
impossible to lay down in practice any general rule on 
the subject, or to make one man’s experience a safe 
guide for all others. 


COBS AND THEIR USES. 


As the corn-cob contains less than 11; per cent. 
of albuminoids and nearly 40 per cent. of crude fiber, 
it is clearly a mistaken economy to grind it with the 
grain for feeding purposes. There is just one way to 
utilize the cob of Indian corn. It is good for fuel, and 
the ash is an excellent manure. Though the total 
value resulting from these uses is not very large, it 
makes a very perceptible addition to the aggregate 
value of the yearly crop. 

The weight of the cob averages about one-fifth the 
weight of the ear, or one-fourth the weight of the 
grain, while the ash of the cob is very nearly equal to 
three per cent. of its weight. Hence for every hun- 
dred bushels of cobs that farmers raise, the cobs are 
equivalent to fourteen hundred pounds of fuel, plus 
forty-two pounds of valuable manure. 

In a larger view of the case, the annual corn crop of 
the country produces, in addition to the grain and 
stover, about seven million tons of fuel in the cobs, 
and two hundred and ten thousand tons of fertility in 
the ashes of the cob. If this twofold value of the cob 
is not realized by the farmer, it is not the fauit of the 
cob, but the fault of the man. 
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MORE LETTERS. 


E annex a few letters to-day. We have a 
very large number in reserve, which we 
hope to publish very soon. 

W.H. B., of Southville, Ky., sends a club at 
full rates, and says: 

‘Last year I sent you a single name with myown. This I 
did as a slight testimony Of my faith in H. W. Deecher; and 
as an evidence of my continued faith in the Christian integ- 
rity of the man and his entire innocence from beginning to 
end, I have also doubled my efforts, and send you the result 
in a double subscription list. Tnis is the best way I can think 
of to evince my testimony te the trust I have in this wonder- 
ful man of God, 

You do not offer any premiums this year, but put extra 
work on the paper, and this is just right. The music is a 
splendid thought, and one that adds very mueh to the paper 
as a family visitant. Please keep this up, and if deemed ju- 
dicious increase its frequency. 

If the villainous conspiracy continues to try to hunt down 
the Editor, I will try to double my list next time. 

Wishing the Unien and all connected with it peace and 
proeperity, 1 am now, as ever, in the bonds of faith and hope. 


A subscriber in Somerville, N. J., in renewing 
her subscription, writes : 


“TI wish to express my satisfaction with the Christian 
Union, having just renewed my subscription for the fourth 
year. My admiration and love for Mr. Beecher is even greater 
than ever before. Surely evil men and women never wrought 
so beautiful, so glorious a crown as they are preparing for 
that man of God.”’ 

J. P., of Portland, Maine—one of our oldest 
subscribers—sends his renewal, and says : 

“T have read the Union by subscription and exchange ever 
since it started. Don’t see how I could get along without it. 
The sermons of its noble editor have been a great comfort to 
me and my family. Have felt more confidence than ever 
since the return of our pastor from the Advisory Council 
and hearing of its doings and the appearance of Mr. Beecher. 
Can’t see bow any man could go through what he has gone 
through unless God is with him.” 

The following is from C. T. F., of Grand Ridge, 
Ill. : 

“T have been a yearly subscriber to your most valuable 
paper since your great trial commenced—trial of patience 
and faith. If there was ever any one oppressed to whom I 
have given the benefit of my sympathy, my confidence and 
my prayers, it has been you. I have, when clouds o’ershad- 
owed you, waited in faith to see them driven back, only to 
bind me closer to you in your hour of trial. I have long felt 
that I would like to extend to you some word of encourager 
ment—for a word even from some friend far away often helps 
us in hours of great trial. Brother, though the Master is 
“pruning the vine,” it is only that it may bear more fruit. 
Then, in the Master’s name, 1 say continue on, be it even 
until death. Ever consider me and my family your sympa- 
thizing friends.” 

A FRAUD. 

J.C. HENRY & Co., of Glen’s Falls, N.Y., and 
C. W. Whitney & Co., of Chester, Pa., appear to 
be one and the same fraud. Whitney has been 
acrested for swindling, and taken to Philadelphia, 
and held in $1,500 bail. He represented himself to 
be a member of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and succeeded in defrauding many. 








MR. BEECHER’S WORKS. 

To subscribers and others who will send NEW 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer : 

To any one sending two new subseribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


Retail 

Price. 

LEOTURES TO YOUNG MERN............cccccccccorcceccceses $1 5@ 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series.............. 12% 

« “ “ _ Se ene «1% 

” ved ” 3d oy ene oieeieies Ue 1530 

ESR ES Ie RAE AO ie 1% 

TOTOME-ROOM TALES 00... c0ccscccsccccccesvcccecctece 1% 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin Mountain 

Mies cuca ecas teh Ree Reos dacs, a anb nse ni chnas Sebwasence 1% 

OVERTURE OF ANGELS...... 2.0.0... ..cccscececseegece 18 


To a subscriber who sends two new subseribers 
WITH HIS RENEWAL we will send, postage paid : 


Retail 

Price. 

NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New England............ $2 00 

FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING..................00000005 20 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS (Mrs. 

SID 5-35. coreiak aa cadersuwekinckeg osuier ein as'sbussecondundé 20 

SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only................... 2 3 


To anyone sending three subscribers we will 
mail 


Retad 

Price. 

First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, OCtaVO..... ........ 000.000 $3 50 
Or for six subscribers, 

First Vol. Lire OF Curist, Imperial Edition............ 73 


So easy a way of securing these popular works 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 


fare handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co. 


Send remittances, stating particularly the books 
desired, Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 
HORATIO C. Kin@, 
Publisher, 








EX PIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THB 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THH MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANGE. 





REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be seat to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Plaee, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk ef the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-ef-town 
remittances to be by MONEY ORDERS. Whea ehecks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 








RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 


For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount ef twenty 
per cent. from regular rates.. The subseription 
priee to them will therefore be $3.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased te 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves ia securiag sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson, Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. To the subscription price $1.04 
should be added to prepay postage ; and 15 per 
cent. may be deducted from the gross ameunt as 
the average premium on gold. 








TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send all 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Must not be @xpected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money has 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt 
be desired, three cents or a postage stamp er postal 
card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 
purpose. 








In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary te send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail liste are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue, 
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